




















"UNSKILLED" HANDS 


NEED FLOUR WITH PROVED EXPERIENCE 


No need to tell you about labor shortages, 
"oreen" help and labor turnover. 

You must continue to operate with an increas- 
ing percentage of untrained help for the duration. 
Unskilled hands even with good supervision, make 
costly mistakes. Doughs may not be mixed properly, 
fermentation schedules aren't followed exactly and 
at times loaves may not be correctly baked. 

A skillfully milled, dependable International 
Flour in your doughs gives them ample tolerance to 
"take up" some of these irregularities and prevent 
off-quality in your finished loaf. 

Today, more than ever before--International 
"Bakery Proved" Flours are sound "insurance" for 


your products! good name. 


INTERNATIONAL "Bakery Proved" FLOURS 


International Milling Company - Minneapolis 
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Such great quantities of “free wheat” still are available in the 


country that the miller’s job is merely to determine the best 


sources of supply and the most capable agencies to supply him. 


¥., Veneers, Ghetemen of the Beasd @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
PR ANITRPATRICI. Tis Pecettens established good reputation and a 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer resent experienced m mene. 
A. H. FUHRMAN “ P pe d management 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
POLAR BEAR 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 


“ FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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. 
pugh Gong, 1943 is bound to be a tough year for shipping. Crowded trans- 
* 


portation facilities, rush orders and inexperienced handlers are 
making it more imperative than ever that your flours, cereals, feedstuffs, seeds, fertilizers and other products be 


protected as never before. 


Chase Bag Co. commends to you its ‘Chase Test" cotton sheetings and osnaburgs— 
superior bag fabrics that can take a lot of punishment and yet deliver your products in 


the best possible condition. 


CHASE TEST, the fabric that is made to specifications far exceed- 


ing normal shipping standards. 


CHASE 


COTTON BAGS 





COTTON 
BAGS 

















CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





BUFFALO GOSHEN, IND DALLAS NEW YORK DENVER BOISE 
TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. Louis DETROIT PITTSBURGH MEMPHIS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS CLEVELAND OKLAHOMA CITY HUTCHINSON 


CHAGRIN FALLS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. PORTLAND. ORE SALT LAKE CITY JACKSONVILLE. FLA 
REIDSVILLE, N. CAROLINA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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Well Planned Displays Will Increase 
Sales Volume of “Un-Rationed Flour’ 


a OOD will win the war and 
K write the peace” is a familiar 
phrase; and whoever originated 
it could well have been thinking about 
our wheat and flour stocks. Flour and 
cereal products are not rationed and 
likely will not be rationed if the war 
progresses as most people think 
and grocers, large and small, are look- 


Be 


ing more kindly to flour as one staple 
that will continue to be a favorite profit 
maker for the duration. 

Because of limited stocks in many food 
lines, good displays are not easy to ar- 
range in some items; but flour lends 
itself to a mass showing and to sug- 
gestive display in any store. One large 
super market operator sold more flour 


FAO RIL RS 


than usual by making a special back- 
ground for his flour stocks. He had a 
large building board background on 
which was painted a large life-size pic- 
ture of Uncle Sam smiling at an at- 
tractive housewife. A heading across 
the top of this background panel sug- 
gested: “Help Uncle Sam—Feed your 
family more energy foods such as flour 
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and cereals and conserve on scarce foods 
for our fighting men.” 

These display panels were placed as 
backgrounds to the flour department in 
all of the stores operated by this group 
of super markets. Tear sheets from na- 
tional magazines publicizing the food and 
nutrition chart as compiled by the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare were at- 
tached to this background for the in- 
spection of shoppers. 

At a general sales meeting of all em- 
ployees, this super market executive ex- 
plained that more people would buy 
flour in larger quantities and that less 
meat, milk, eggs, butter and other scarce 
products would be purchased. He 
coached workers on the nutritional value 
of flour and grain cereals, especially en- 
riched products, and told them to push 
flour where possible. With this help 
from the workers and with the sugges- 
tive backgrounds for the flour stocks, an 
immediate increase in flour volume was 
experienced. 

An independent operator of a large 
food store carried out a similar idea in 
making a special flour display. Although 
this particular store has no regular dis- 
play window, as it is built with a plate 
glass front and side, making the entire 
store a display window, a special dis- 
play was spotted on a table near the 
glass to be noticeable from the street. 
On top of this table was a regulation 
size toy wagon as commonly used by 
children. The wagon was piled high with 
sacks of flour, and a banner streaming 
the length of the wagon read “Use En- 
riched Flour for Loads of Energy and 
Vitamins.” 

A layout of flour was placed over the 
table with a list of brand names, sizes 
and prices. 

Although the regular flour section in 
the store displayed all of these regular 
brands and carried a list of sizes and 
prices, this supplementary display of 
flour called more attention to this line 
of merchandise and resulted in more 
sales and more inquiries as to the merits 
of enriched flour. 

One chain store executive operating a 
number of southern outlets says, “We 
have noticed an increase in the sale of 
48-lb and 24-lb flour sizes. We think 
maybe the large size trend has _ been 
because of the general educational work 
—quart size beer bottles, large packages 
to save on packaging materials, half 
gallon milk bottles and other large units 
and containers. We have featured large 
sizes in flour successfully, for women 
will use plenty of any food so long as 
they have plenty of the article. If 4 
woman has only a cup or two of flour, 
she is inclined to put off baking an) 
bread or pastries, but if she has plenty 
of flour and some other ingredients, she 
will do more baking. 

“Of course we display the small sizes 
in flour, too, for we have so many eti- 
ployed women who have but little time 
for home baking. But with the average 
food bill rising, so many women have 
helped to offset some of the increased 
cost of meats, poultry, canned foods, etc. 
by careful planning of meals which it 
clude a lot of home baked products 
at small cost. And in order to get over 
this suggestion, we have had some large 
cardboard panels painted for our flour 
sections which are lettered to: read: ‘YoU 
Are Never Caught Short When Com 
pany Comes if You Have Plenty o 
Flour—Buy the Large Size for Eco 
omy.’ ” 

The store manager of one large supé! 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Every baker 

who bakes it 

will tell you 

what a fine baking 
job it does for him 


And we will show you 
how economical it is. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. ¥ 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels.Storage } 


WICHITA ‘ . KANSAS (NstiruTe 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard ar 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 




















CONTINENTAL GRAIN COQ, MULLING. WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 

Toledo 


New York 


OFFICES 
Nashville 
Enid 


Minneapolis 
Davenport 


Buffalo 
Cedar Rapids 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR miutsAt FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
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PAUL UHLMANN, President 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 


Winnipeg Grain Exc 
Duluth Board of Trade 


New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
New York Produce Exchange 
hange 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


RICHARD UHLMANN, 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 


ILL. e 


OPERATING 


KATY and WABASH 
ELEVATORS 


Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Exchange 


Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, ‘Gecretary-Treasurer 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 








Minnesota Girt Fiour 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched | 


with Vitamins 
and lron 


. . + « « long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 














MINNEAPOLIS 





ANIELS~MIDEAND 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 











CRETE, NEB. 





‘JO’ is rated as an ESSENTIAL WORKER 





He is “essential” because he carries 
through on the most exacting pro- 
duction schedule. He’s on the 
job every day — uniformly de- 
pendable — and today de- 
pendability is more im- 
portant than ever. 

We'd like to introduce 
you to Big Jo—you will 
meet a prospective member 
of your ingredient staff that 
you'll want to put on your 
“payroll” permanently. 




















And Here's 
the Family 


Big Jo 
Fancy short patent 


Diamond Jo 





FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 








Manufacture Kiln-Dr 


EVANS MILLING CO. WHITE UORN PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 
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FLOUR 


HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 


Wheat merchants in this great Kansas City terminal market 
supply wheat to hundreds of good millers in every part 
of the country. 


It is good wheat, sold at a competitive price and honestly 
delivered as per contract. The millers get their money's 
worth and their customers get good flour. 


But right here, where the wheat comes directly from the 
country and our buyers have first chance at it, we un- 
doubtedly-do have a definite location advantage in being 
able to skim the milling quality cream off this superb 
southwestern hard wheat. 


We also know that—ash for ash and protein for protein— 
MADE-RITE flour has a definite baking performance value 


above the ordinary run of fine bakery flours. 


New bakery customers often tell us this as the result of 
their own experience. 


MADE-RITE EASY TO BAKE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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illers Slide Into Hundredweight 
Quotations With Little Confusion 





CONTRACT CHANGEOVER 
PLANNED LATER 


What amounts to a major revolution in the conduct of the mill- 
ing business took place April 12 when the historic and time-honored 
196-lb barrel was put aside as the common unit of commercial 
transactions in flour, to be supplanted by the new 100-lb unit 
brought about by the War Production Board’s Order M-221 sched- 


uled to become effective May 1. 


The order permits container sizes 


in 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs, and any size over 100 lbs, but no sizes 


under 2 lbs. 


Mills at most centers began quoting flour on the 100-lb basis 
on April 12 and many sales made since that time have been on that 


schedule. 


However, most companies indicate that they will con- 


tinue to carry business on their books on the barrel basis until April 
30, for comparison and statistical purposes. 


* 


The trade is adjusting itself without 
difficulty or confusion. An_ interesting 
development is that some distributors 
and dealers in family flour, especially in 
the South, are eager to get the jump on 
offering flour in larger size packages. 

There are also indications that soon the 
old style packages may be interpreted 
as an implication that the flour itself may 
be old. 

Millers generally express satisfaction 
not only with the change itself but with 
the ease of adoption. 

The Millers National Federation re- 
ports that on the basis of indications 
from a large number of mills, including 
many of the medium sized and larger 
units, the 100-lb basis will quickly become 
the ordinary unit of flour dealings. 

In order to keep confusion at a mini- 
mum in the changeover to the 100-lb 
basis, the millers’ federation has made 
the following explanation: 

1. To determine price ceilings in terms 
of ewts, all that is necessary to do is 
to divide the ceilings per barrel as 
stated in order 296 by 1.96. It is rea- 
sonably certain that in due course an 
amendment to that effect will be added 
to the order, although such an amend- 
ment is not actually necessary. The fed- 
eration will endeavor to have this amend- 
ment permit converting major fractions 
to the next cent up, but until such pro- 
vision is made the best the miller can 


* 


do in that direction is to carry his prices 
out to the third decimal place. 

2. There is no legal reason why sales 
in ewts cannot be made on old contract 
forms, as stated elsewhere in this issue. 
Millers will doubtless want to obtain new 
contract forms as quickly as possible, but 
they don’t need to delay making sales in 
ewts until they do. 

3. There is a great deal of needless 
confusion as between making quotations 
and sales in cwts, obtaining stocks of 
new sizes of bags, and invoicing custom- 
ers in terms of cwts on old contracts. 
These three phases are all related, of 
course, but in talking to customers and 
to mill representatives millers ought to 
keep clearly in mind that these are 
distinct steps which do not have to be 
taken all at one time, What has been 
said previously has related chiefly to 
quotations and sales. The conversion to 
the cwt basis can be made on April 12, 
so far as sales and quotations are con- 
cerned, and the other steps can be taken 
later if necessary. 

4. Many forehanded mills will be 
shipping their principal brands of fam- 
ily flour in the new sizes by or before 
May 1. This will not be generally true 
of the slower brands. It will be utterly 
impossible, however, for mills to make 
the change-over in sales basis coincide 
with the shipment of new sizes, and there 
will be no use trying any such thing. 

5. The federation has had letters every 








Permanent Enrichment Levels 


Sought by Millers 


WAsHINGTON, D. C.—Millers will appeal to food and drug officials, at the hear- 
ing opening April 19 on enrichment of flour and bread, to base the enrichment levels 
on the long time need rather than attempting to draft regulations to exist only for 
the war emergency, Herman Fakler, Washington representative of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, has indicated. The standards question should be approached with the 
idea of adding levels of enrichment ingredients sufficient to bring flour to the original 
vitamin and mineral content of wheat. Millers are inclined to accept the Icvels sug- 
gested in the notice of hearing, except in the case of calcium and riboflavin. These 
two items should be classed as optional rather than mandatory, millers believe. 











day asking whether it would not be a 
good thing for all unfilled contracts to 
be converted immediately to the cwt 
basis and to be invoiced accordingly. 
There is a good bit to be said for this 
idea, although it would seem offhand 
that May 1 or June 1 would be better 
dates for this action. The millers’ or- 
ganization hopes to be able to obtain a 
sufficient cross-section of views on this 
point to make a definite recommendation 
soon. 

6. Certain mill products, such as rye 
flour, durum products and cake flour, 
are not covered by the order. Many 
millers have advised the federation, how- 
ever, that in the interest of uniformity 
and simplification of accounting they are 
going to pack these products only in 
standard sizes of packages. 


¥ ¥ 


Federation Revises 
Uniform Sales 
Contracts 


The uniform sales contract forms, one 
of which is ordinarily used for bakery 
flour sales and the other on family flour 
sales, have been revised, the Millers 
National Federation states. 

The only changes in the bakery sales 
contract as compared with the one 
adopted July 5, 1938, have to do with the 
new cwt basis of flour sales. In each 
case where the word “barrel” appeared 


in the old contract the new unit of sale, 
the “ewt,” has been substituted: This 
makes it necessary to change the carry- 
ing charge rate and automatic price 
increase from one sixth (1/6c) cent per 
barrel per day to one twelfth (1/12c) 
cent per cwt per day. It also makes 
necessary the use of a new conversion 
factor in the paragraphs “Rights of 
Buyer” and “Rights of Seller.” The 
new factor, 2.385, is the mathematical 
equivalent on the ewt basis of 4.6 on 
the barrel basis, and is for use in com- 
puting liquidated damages in the event 
of contract breach by either party. 

Changes in the family flour sales con- 
tract are similar to those in the bakery 
contract, but in addition a_ provision 
has been inserted which authorizes the 
miller to charge the buyer for the extra 
cost of flour enrichment at the néw lev- 
els as compared with enrichment at the 
present levels, if delivery under the 
contract is made after it becomes neces- 
sary for the miller to enrich flour at 
the higher levels. This provision also 
authorizes the miller to add the cost of 
enrichment at the new levels to unfilled 
contracts which call for the delivery of 
unenriched flour. 

A number of millers are planning to 
employ the new contract forms as soon 
as supplies can be printed. This, states 
the federation, is probably a good policy 
to follow, although as a practical mat- 
ter there is no compelling reason to 
throw away old contract books. 





Large FDA Flour Purchases Continue 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Nu- 
merous types of flour and other cereal 
products were purchased during the past 
week by the government, and additional 
purchases are scheduled for the coming 
week end, according to the Food Distri- 
bution Administration. Purchases and 
suppliers announced included: 

Quaker Oats Co., f.o.b. Sherman, Tex- 
as, 500,000 Ibs hard wheat export patent 
flour, packed 100 lbs net, at $3.13 ewt. 

Standard Milling Co., f.o.b. Kansas 
City, 1,000,000 Ibs same type packing, 
at $3.03. 

Kansas Milling Co., f.o.b. Wichita, 
same packing, 500,000 lbs hard wheat 
standard first clears, at $2.60. 

Igleheart Bros., Inc., f.o.b. Clarksville, 
Tenn., 1.371,840 lbs soft wheat flour, 
packed new jute or osnaburg, with sheet- 
ing inner bags, at $3.10. 

Sperry Flour Co., 1,200,000 Ibs at 
$3.64 and 2,400,000 Ibs at $3.66 of soft 
wheat flour enriched, both lots f.o.b. 
Galveston, packed in better than 7-oz 
osnaburg. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., f.o.b. 
Denver, 1,200,000 Ibs soft wheat flour 
enriched, packed in better than 7-oz os- 
naburg, at $3.13. 

On April 2, the following enriched 


hard wheat flour purchases were dis- 
closed: 

General Mills, Inc., f.o.b. Wichita Falls, 
Texas, 5,000,000 Ibs at $3.08. 

Ada (Okla.) Milling Co., f.o.b. Ada, 
800,000 Ibs at $3.05. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., f.o.b. Gal- 
veston, 5,000,000 Ibs at $3.17. 

Hard wheat clear flour purchases 
amounting to 6,040,000 Ibs were divided 
as follows: 

Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
f.o.b. Kansas City, Mo., 240,000 Ibs at 
$2.94. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co.,  f.o.b. 
Galveston, 3,000,000 Ibs at $3.15. 

American Flours, Inc., f.o.b. Newton, 
Kansas, 1,000,000 Ibs at. $3.12. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co., f.o.b. Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, 300,000 Ibs at $2.90. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co., f.o.b. Mem- 
phis, 1,500,000 Ibs at $3.025. 

Other purchases from undisclosed sup- 
pliers included 244,800 Ibs hard wheat 
bakers bread flour from one vendor 
and 13,440,000 lbs semolina from two 
vendors. 

Acceptances will be made April 16, 17 
and 21 on 1,100,000 Ibs rolled or flaked 
oat cereal, 15,000,000 lbs Type 1 (B) 
wheat flour enriched, 16,000,000 Ibs rye 
flour, 1,900,000 Ibs semolina and 28,000,- 
000 Ibs enriched wheat flour. 
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U. S. Sees Need of 25% More Flour; 


Mill Group Plans S 





SPECIAL COMMITTEES PLANNED 
TO CONFER WITH WAR AGENCIES 


Closer Co-operation With Food Administration to Result From 
Meeting of Millers’ Advisory Committee With Government 
Officials—Mandatory Enrichment Difficulties Pointed Out 


By EMMET DOUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of TH& NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Because of in- 
creased dependency on wheat flour as a 
major nutrition source, the War Food 
Administration has asked the nation’s 
flour mills to be prepared to produce 
25% more flour in 1943 than last year, 
the amount that it is estimated will be 
needed to compensate for rationing of 
many other foods. 

At the same time, a closer tie-in by 
the flour mills of the nation with the 
Food Administration will be the imme- 
diate outgrowth of the all-day session 
here, April 6, when members of the 
Wheat Flour Millers Advisory Commit- 
tee met with officials of the government’s 
war agencies to consider the problems of 
production, nutrition, the enrichment 
program, and corollary questions of suf- 
ficient manpower, expansion of plants 
and adequate maintenance, repair and 
replacement materials. 

A new program of appointing task 
committees composed of practical mill- 
ers to study the various current prob- 
lems was decided upon. Cyrus S. Kauff- 
mann, the government presiding officer, 
initiated the steps to obtain through in- 
dustry sources direct recommendations 
on how the government and the mills 
may jointly contribute solutions, The 
first committee to become active will be 
headed by Sydney Anderson, of Gen- 


eral Mills, Inc. He will select his asso- 


ciates and tackle the problems involved 
in meeting the government’s request that 
the nation’s wheat flour milling industry 
increase the 1943 production by 25% 
over last year. 

A special committee to recommend 
the personnel to make up the other task 
forces was selected, with a membership 
as follows: Henry H. Cate, of Tex-O- 


tudy of Problem 





Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; M. F. Mul- 
roy, of Russell-Miller Co., Minneapolis; 
O. D. Fisher, of Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Carl D. McKenzie, of Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich. The 
specific matters for which these addi- 
tional task groups will supply recom- 
mendations involve the industry’s needs 
for critical repair, maintenance and re- 
placement equipment; procurement of 
materials and ingredients necessary for 
packaging and processing, and the over- 
all manpower needs to bring about the 
requested 25% increase in total produc- 
tion. 

Miller spokesmen expressed the indus- 
try’s desire that the government make 
mandatory the enrichment of all family 
flour, but they pointed out the difficul- 
ties that would beset the mills if no pro- 
vision were made for the closest co- 
operation of the mills with Dr. Russell 


M. Wilder and his associates, who pre- 
sented a first draft of the enrichment 
order, in carrying out the provisions of 
the governmental edict. This sugges- 
tion was immediately met by assurance 
from the presiding officer that a task 
group would be named to work with the 
War Food Administration officials in de- 
veloping a satisfactory order. 

In the discussions relating to the up- 
ward revision in production facilities, in- 
dustry members significantly pointed out 
that the end-use of flour was a most 
important consideration. They declared 
that if more cereal products are to find 
their way into the stomachs of the 
American populace, the present unsat- 
isfactory rationing of shortening and 
baking ingredients should be changed. 
It would be useless, the millers declared, 
to produce unlimited quantities of flour 
if the product could not be converted 





Flour Mills Already Well Advanced 
Toward Goal of 25% Output Increase 


The flour milling industry is already 
well on its way to supplying the 25% 
added production, which has been fore- 
cast by government war agencies as a 
necessary increase over 1942 output to 
take up the food slack resulting from 
rationing. In the first quarter of 1943, 
commercial flour mills turned out ap- 
proximately 20% more flour than in the 
corresponding period of 1942. 

In January of this year production 
was up 15.7%, in February the gain 
rose to 16.6%, and in March the lid 
was blown off with close to a 30% gain 
over a year earlier. March flour output 
of close to 11,000,000 bbls was the high- 
est for that month in the history of 





Wheat Supply and Distribution 


The following table shows figures on wheat supply and distribution in recent 
crop years, together with estimates of semi-annual distribution for the past two 
years and a forecast for the first six months of 1943, made by G. A. Collier, of the 
War Food Administration and presented to the recent meeting of the Wheat Flour 
Millers Advisory Committee in Washington: 


WHEAT SUPPLY (IN 1,000 BUS) 


Stocks 





In country 

mills and 

On farms. elevators 
21,972 11,774 
58,857 31,269 

88,016 

79,571 

86,858 

163,584 


Crop year begin- 
ning July 1— 
ROE USEUs cvceuvesss 


1939-40 
1940-41 


36,842 
35,312 
73,789 
146,992 


Com- 
mercial 
stocks 
9,022 
22,190 
64,103 
84,187 
142,671 
224,441 


In merchant 
mills 
40,399 
40,791 
61,054 
80,650 
81,598 
96,837 


Total 
stocks 

83,167 
153,107 
250,015 
279,720 
384,916 
631,854 


Total 
supply 


1,613,181 


WHEAT DISTRIBUTION (IN 1,000 BUS) 


Ground 


by Farm use: 
feed 


Net merchant 


Feed 
and other 
com- Sale by CCC— Total Stocks at 
mercial For For disap- close of 


milling, according to estimates based on 
production reports to THe Nortuwest- 
ERN Mutter by mills accounting for 
about 65% of the flour output of the 
United States which was published a 
week ago. 

Since January, mills have turned out 
about 5,500,000 bbls more than in the 
comparable three months of 1942. Such 
a rate, maintained for the balance of the 
year, would give a total gain of 22,- 
000,000 bbls. A 25% gain over 1942 
would mean an excess of 28,000,000 bbls 
over 1942. So the gap is a small one. 

Total flour output in 1942, as reported 
by the Bureau of the Census, was 108,- 
631,604 bbls. In addition, there is an 
estimated 6,300,000 bbls not covered by 
the monthly census reports. Adding this 
gives a total of approximately 115,000,- 
000 bbls. A 25% gain over this figure 
would mean a total 1943 production of 
almost 144,000,000 bbls. 

The previous top production figure is 
estimated to be 134,321,000 bbls, pro- 
duced in 1919. The 1929 figure was 
122,095,000 bbls. Even if the expected 
25% gain does not quite materialize, a 
continuation of the present rate of 
output would put the year’s total beyond 
the 1919 peak. 

It is interesting to note that in 1919 
there were 10,708 mills included in the 
census totals, whereas that number has 
fallen to 4,022 in 1929 and 2,143 in the 
latest biennial census in 1939. 

Mill capacity is adequate to take care 
of the estimated increased need for flour, 


have averaged between 70 and 75% of 
capacity, or 10 to 15% of capacity 
greater than a year ago. However, in 
some places flour production has been at 
practical capacity in a number of weeks 
in the past several months. 


February Flour 
Output Biggest 
for That Month 


Wasuincton, D. C.—February flour 
production, as reported by the Bureau 
of the Census, amounted to 9,779,970) 
bbls, a gain of 1,300,000 over February, 
1942. This figure does, not include the 
production of granular flour for alco- 
hol, which in February was 403,581 bbls. 

Production in February was only some 
257,000 bbls less than in January, in 
spite of the fewer number of days. It 
was the largest February production 
since the monthly reports were first 
compiled in 1924. 

Rate of operation was 70.7%, against 
63.8 a year ago. 

Wheat ground in February, 1943, 
amounted to 44,286,042 bus as compared 
with 49,958,636 reported for January, 
1943, and 38,621,257 reported for Feb- 
ruary, 1942. These data were reported 
by 926 concerns or companies for 1,048 
mills. 

Offal from the wheat ground in Feb- 
ruary amounted to 752,936,024 Ibs. 

Of the 1,048 mills for which reports 
were received for February, 1,022 ac- 


for seed exports 
80,319 


75,431 


mills 
491,147 
499,373 
495,288 


1937-38. 
1938-39. 
1939-40. 2,853 13,541 
1940-41. 5 78 
1941-42. 32,303 PL oe 


and food use feed alcohol pearance season 
126,043 12,319 anes eee 803,974 153,107 
141,308 31,439 823,005 250,015 
103,384 26,409 711,475 279,720 
500,535 112,262 20,884 sees 708,109 384,916 
496,226 107,477 *30,183 35,000 696,189 631,854 


SEMI-ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION 


256,228 


however. Gross over-all capacity, in- 
cluding idle mills and small country 
mills which operate only intermittently, 
is about 702,000 bbls per day. In 1919 
it was 1,085,000 bbls daily. Commercial 


counted for 104,439,588 bbls, or 93.8% 
of the total wheat flour production 
(111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the re- 
turns of the biennial census of manu- 
factures, 1939. Ninety mills, with a daily 


5,800 


July-Dec. 


1941.. 22,303 326,890 


Jan.-June, 
1942.. 
July-Dec. 
1942.. 
Jan.-June, 
1943f. 17,000 7,500 
*Includes exports in 
tion estimated and are not official figures. 


239,998 


44,244 2,114 276,876 


260,000 


108,112 
127,529 


247,000 
“feed and other commercial use.”’ 


35,000 5,800 369,299 


60,700 18,100 450,763 


164,300 37,000 531,500 631,000 


tJanuary-June 1943 distribu- 


milling capacity, reporting monthly to 
the Bureau of the Census, is about 580,- 
000 bbls daily, enough to turn out 174,- 
000,000 bbls of flour if used round the 
clock for 300 days. 

Recent operations of commercial mills 


capacity of 29,495 bbls, were idle in 
February. 

Of the totat flour reported for Feb- 
ruary, 1943, Kansas accounted for 15.4%, 
New York 13.1%, Minnesota 12.8%, Mis- 
souri 8.6%, Illinois 5.6%, and Texas 5%. 





April 14, 1943 


into nutritious foods by reason of an 
inadequate supply of required ingredi- 
ents. 

Millers called attention also to the 
matter of undelivered contracts for flour 
which may exist at the time the enrich- 
ment order is issued, and the probable 
inability of small mills (those having a 
capacity of less than 250 bbls a day) 
to obtain equipment necessary to comply. 

The contractual relationship of all 
mills with their customers was said by 
the industry members to be an impor- 
tant item which the government should 
consider in any enrichment order affect- 
ing the family flour trade. It was offi- 
cially indicated that the proposed en- 
richment order would be made effective 
sufficiently in the future to give all 
members of the industry time to make 
plant, labeling and distribution adjust- 
ments. Ample advance notice of the 
effective date, of course, was to be sup- 
plied by the War Food Administration. 
Attention was also called to the hearing 
which opens April 19 before the Food 
and Drug Administration on levels of 
enriching ingredients for flour, bread, 
buns and rolls, and the recent govern- 
mental postponement of the use of ribo- 
flavin until the order growing out of this 
hearing is promulgated. 

During the meeting, Chairman Kauff- 
mann presented G. A. Collier, chief of 
the market news section of the grain 
products branch of WFA, who had pre- 
pared a table on wheat supply and dis- 
tribution for the period 1937 through 
1942, which included his own unofficial 
estimates for the six months’ period, 
Jan. 1 through June 30, 1943. The 
miller representatives suggested that the 
chart be supplied to THe Norruwest- 
ern Muirier for publication so that the 
industry generally could have access to 
it. The table appears on the opposite 
page. 

Members of the millers’ advisory com- 
mittee attending the meeting were: 
Frank J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn; Sydney Anderson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Fred Bor- 
ries, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville; Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas; O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. Seattle; J. Lloyd 
Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, 
Okla; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mills, 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y; C. D. McKenzie, 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; M. 
F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Philip W. Pillsbury, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; S. 
H. Rogers, Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C. : 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NW Wheat Seeding 
Expected to Prove 
Larger Than 1942 


With equal weather, the Northwest 
spring wheat area should produce as 
much or slightly moré than last year. 
This is the conclusion of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s April report on 
the wheat situation. 

Spring seedings in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, Idaho and 
Wyoming are expected to be slightly 
larger than in 1942, with a larger portion 
of the spring increase resulting from 
heavier seedings in the Washington-Ore- 
gon region. - I 

The report. points out that additional 
seedings in the Northwest may take place 
due to lifting of wheat allotments. A 
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spring wheat crop of 175,000,000 bus 
plus, is estimated, on the basis of post- 
drouth yields and average acreage aban- 
donment. 

The carry-over estimate for all wheat 
is revised sharply downward in the new 
report. It is reported the disappearance 
of wheat will run 965,000,000 bus, leav- 
ing about 650,000,000 bus, or about the 
same carry-over as last year. 
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FREEZE HALTS SEEDING 
OF WHEAT IN NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—With a return 
of freezing temperatures, field work has 
been about at a standstill in the North- 
west this week. However, the weather 
was good most of last week, and a lot 
of seeding was done on high ground 
throughout most of the territory. Low 
ground in Minnesota and the Dakotas is 
still too wet to work, and warm, dry 
weather will be needed to make a lot of 
this available for wheat. 

The Occident Elevator division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., in its April 
13 report, says: 

“We had a-dry week and a surprising- 
ly large amount of field work and seed- 
ing was done. In central North Dakota, 
east of the Missouri, about 10% of the 
wheat was put in, but west of the river, 
especially along the main line of the 
Northern Pacific and south, 80% of the 
wheat was in by the end of the week. 
West of Dickinson, out through eastern 
Montana up to the line of the Great 
Northern to the north, that percentage 
was a little higher, In the northern tier 
of counties both in Montana and North 
Dakota, very little seeding was done. 
Throughout the territory, however, gen- 
eral reports indicate that with favorable 
weather great progress would be made 
in seeding this coming week, with some 
stations in the western part of the ter- 
ritory indicating wheat seeding would 
be finished by April 20. 

“Reports are coming out of eastern 
Montana indicating that the winter wheat 
suffered severely and that in some locali- 
ties the loss will run as high as 60% 
winter killed. This area, ordinarily, is 
not a large winter wheat section. There 
has been a tendency the last two years 
to increase the acreage there, but as a 
rule winter wheat does not do well in 
this section over a period of years.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DEMAND DEVELOPS FOR 
PULVERIZED FEED WHEAT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Demand for feed 
wheat in a pulverized form is growing 
rapidly in the Southwest as feed millers 
find it virtually impossible to get mill- 
feed. Flour millers are doing some of 
the pulverizing for sale in this CCC 
area, while elevators are ready to ship 
the feed wheat from their own storage 
whenever they get their April quotas 
under the new pool arrangement. It is 
entirely possible that pulverized wheat 
will be shipped under the same terms as 
whole feed wheat shortly. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WHEAT MAKES PROGRESS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—Good prog- 
ress was made by grain crops the past 
week, and the condition of wheat is fair 
to good. Some decline in its condition 
was reported in the panhandle area due 
to. continued dry weather and high winds. 
There was, too, some complaint of the 
red spider in that area. 











The Rains Came 
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Dry Southwest Gets Needed 
Moisture But Looks for More 


Wicuira, Kansas.—An inch of rain 
falling April 8 and 9 ended a drouth 
and stopped blowing of wheat fields in 
the south-central Kansas area. Rainfall 
is still deficient. No effective rains had 
fallen since December previous to the 
rainfall this month. While the total 
rainfall for March was 1.21 inches, it fell 
on 9 different days and the amount of 
precipitation at any one time was so 
small that most of the moisture evapo- 
rated without soaking in. 

Subsoil moisture, however, is good, due 
to copious rains and snows through the 
fall months and up to Christmas. 

Wheat condition through this area 
ranges from poor to good. County farm 
agents report that Hessian fly damage 
has been considerable. It is now com- 
mencing to show up in the fields that 
were seeded prior to the fly-free date. 

¥ ¥ 
Texas Panhandle Gets Relief 

Fort Wortn, Texas.—General rains 
ranging from one inch to over two inches 
visited the Texas Panhandle, April 7-8. 
The heaviest precipitation was in the 
northern counties, thinning out further 
south but practically all the wheat area 
was covered. 

The moisture came in the nick of 
time, as there had been no moisture of 
any kind since December and the wheat 
in the entire Panhandle was suffering 
badly not only from the dry weather 
but from the ravages of green bugs, of 
which there is a heavy infestation in the 
South Plains, and they are commencing 
to appear in the North end also. 

This rain will be sufficient to carry the 
crop through April all over the Pan- 
handle and even where the green bugs 
are thickest the wheat has a chance to 
grow away from them, though possibly 
it may turn out that the insects have 
done permanent damage; the outcome of 
the infested wheat will depend on the 
weather from now. 

In North Texas east of the Plains, the 
rainfall probably averaged a good two 
inches, the second such rain in two weeks, 
and will make the most of the wheat in 
that section, which, however, had been 
badly hurt by freezing and will likely 
be at best quite spotted. 

¥ ¥ 
Oklahoma Prospects Off 

OxtAHoma City, Oxra.—While rains 
that have been statewide have materially 
improved*the wheat crop prespects since 
April 1, the indicated wheat production 
for the state will be 8,000,000 under the 
1942 crop, according to a survey made 
by K. D. Blood, federal crop statistician. 
This forecast would indicate a per-acre 
yield of 13 bus compared to 15.1 bus 
in 1942, and a total yield of 49,400,000 
bus as compared with last year’s crop 
of 57,370,000. These figures cover the fall- 
planted wheat and do not take into ac- 
count spring planted grain. 


¥ ¥ 
Dust Bowl Gets Rain 

Dopce Ciry, Kansas.—Rain on April 
8 was general over the southwestern 
high plains wheat areas, westward from 
Dodge City. This gives assurance of 
another large wheat crop from this for- 
mer Dust Bowl area. 


The rains terminated a period of un- 
usually persistent wind. March was the 
windiest March on weather bureau rec- 
ords at Dodge City. Wheat men were 
apprehensive that a dry season with dust 
storms impended. Indeed many March 
days were very reminiscent of the dust- 
ers of six or eight years ago. 

With a comfortable reserve of subsoil 
moisture the wheat should make a good 
yield provided normal spring rains en- 
sue. Since the four-month drouth is 
ended further rains are expected. This 
moisture will again encourage movement 
of old wheat from the farms for there 
is almost assurance that the crop will 
come through and farmers are vividly 
aware that unless they themselves pro- 
vide storage there may not be a place 
to put their new crop. They also under- 
stand that if the government wished it 
may compel them to keep their wheat in 
farm storage another season. They now 
want the room. Some farmers are al- 
ready improvising new storage though 
stocks of lumber are rather limited. 
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WESTERN CANADA REPORTS 
FIRST SPRING SEEDINGS 


Winnirec, Man.—Spring seeding has 
started at at least two isolated points 
in western Canada, one in southern Mani- 
toba and the other in southern Alberta. 
However, it will be two weeks with fa- 
vorable weather before work can be 
described as general over large areas. 

The snow has disappeared from prac- 
tically all fields in the prairie provinces, 
but the soil is still very moist and it 
will take several days for the bulk of 
the surface water to drain away. 

In northern Alberta and northwestern 
Saskatchewan crops that have stood out 
all winter will have to be threshed be- 
fore work on the land can get under way. 
Some of the standing stooks and swaths 
of grain will be lost. There has been 
no estimate of the amount remaining to 
be threshed this spring, or the amount 
likely to be lost. - 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TRAFFIC CLUB NAMES OFFICERS 
B. F. Lundquist, of the Bunge Eleva- 

tor Co., has been elected president of the 
grain and milling division of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis, and Ward Milton, 
of the Brooks Elevator Co., vice presi- 
dent. H. A. Archambo, of the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, and L. D. Veltum, 
also of the traffic association, alternate 
secretary. 
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TWO MORE MILLS ADOPT 
GRANULAR FLOUR PLAN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With two new 
mills signing up to process wheat into 
granular flour for conversion into war 
alcohol, a total of 27 milling companies, 
with plants in 52 localities are now in 
CCC’s wheat-alcohol program for the 
present quarter. Up to April 10, CCC 
had released 6,700,000 bus wheat and 
approved sales of 123,800 tons granular 
flour. The new mills joining up were 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIL, 
and Duluth (Minn.) Universal Milling 
Co, 
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WINTER WHEAT CROP FORECAST CUT 
SHARPLY AS ELEMENTS TAKE TOLL 


—_—p>-—— 
Smallest Production in Seven Years Predicted as Severely Low 


and Variable Temperatures Hurt Crop—Estimate 
Close to 1932-41 Average 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Winter wheat 
United States as of 
April 1 indicate 1943 crop of 558,551,000 
bus, according to the Department of 
This 
est production in seven years and about 
145,000,000 bus less than harvested last 
indicates a 


conditions in the 
would be the small- 


Agriculture. 


decline 
in prospects since last Dec. 1 of 66,000,- 


year. The estimate 
000 bus, but is near the 1932-41 average 
of 550,181,000 bus. 

Wheat came through the dormant stage 
showing widespread damage from se- 
verely low and variable winter tempera- 
tures and limited surface moisture in 
some areas, according to the crop board. 
Until early February, snow-cover was 
generally sufficient for adequate protec- 
tion from the low temperatures. Later, 
however, there were severe cold spells, 
with sharp changes from freezing to 
thawing. 

Much heaving and loss of acreage oc- 
curred in the area along the Ohio River, 
and westward through southern Illinois, 
Missouri and northern Arkansas. 

In the southern great plains states, 
shortage of surface moisture was_ be- 
coming acute by April 1 and the out- 
come was dependent on timely rains, 


though alleviated somewhat by fairly 


adequate subsoil moisture. Some loss 
from green bugs is again threatened in 
Texas and Oklahoma. 


states suffered a severe setback because 


The northwestern 


of deficient precipitation from 
the 
temperatures and a late spring. 


seeding 
time winter 


There 


through winter, low 


was a heavy loss of fall sown acreage 
and yield prospects are low on acreage 
remaining for harvest. A somewhat more 
favorable condition exists in the South- 
west, particularly in California, where 
conditions are above average. 

The loss of acreage due to winter losses 
and diversion is indicated at 10.4%, com- 


" pared with the 6.7% indicated on Dec. 1, 


1942, and the 7% 1942 abandonment. 

Stocks of old crop wheat remaining 
on farms April 1 are of record size and 
reported at 327,667,000 bus, compared 
with 269,145,000 bus a year ago and 
the 1932-41 average of 138,521,000 bus. 

April 1 farm stocks of corn are esti- 
1.395,112,000 
with 1,289,588,000 bus a year ago and 
an average of 935,080,000 bus. Stocks 
of oats are placed at 508,208,000 bus 
against 432,020,000 bus a year ago and 
an average of 377,417,000 bus. 

The board said the condition of rye 


mated at bus, compared 


on April 1 was 82% of normal, com- 
pared with 87% a year earlier. The 
condition of pastures was 80% of nor- 
mal, compared with 82% a year ago. 
Indicated production of winter wheat 
in leading states, with comparisons, in 
thousand bushels: 
1942 


harvest 
> 


August 
1930 39 
40,815 
30,083 
36,095 
16,674 
27,594 
41,059 
131,782 
47,981 
31,360 
10,005 
24,562 


12,404 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Washington 
Oregon 


206,661 
57,470 
47,438 
34,731 
36,880 
17,841 





Operatives Study Accident Ratio 
Among New Employees in Mills 


District No. 7, 
Association of Operative Millers, holding 
Fort Worth, 
Texas, on April 3, considered the ques- 
tion of whether the present high labor 


Members of of the 


their spring meeting in 


turnover has affected the accident record 
in the milling industry. One miller re- 
ported that the ratio remained about the 
same, While another had observed a 300% 
increase among certain types of new em- 
ployees. The result of research carried 
on by one organization showed that there 
was less frequency of major accidents 
among new employees than among the 
older employees, who evidently lacked 
safety A fact finding 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the situation and to report at the dis- 
trict’s fall meeting, to be held Oct. 9 in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Officers elected were: Harry Taylor, 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, chairman; Jack Moore, Dobry 
Flour Mills, Ine., Yukon, Okla., vice 
chairman; Kenneth Nordstrum, General 
Mills, Inc,, Oklahoma City, Okla., execu- 
tive committeeman. J. E. Casey, 1033 
Zangs Boulevard, Dallas, Texas, was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

A feature of the Fort Worth program 
was the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
film, “Goodyear Wages War on Waste,” 
which was produced in co-operation with 


consciousness. 


the WPB and discusses the conservation 
of rubber hose, conveyor belts, trans- 
belts V-belt multi-drives. 
It is available to any mill requesting it. 

A detailed explanation of the new 
priorities regulations and their appli- 
cation to the manufacture of flour and 
feedstuffs was given by a War Produc- 
tion Board representative. 

“Men between the ages of 18 and 388, 
and possibly in the near future to the age 
of 45, are merely loaned to the company 


mission and 


which employs them until they can be 
replaced,” stated another guest speaker, 
Mr. Ellis, who is connected with the 
Fort Worth office of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service and a_ representative of 
the War Manpower Commission. He 
pointed out that every man is under the 
control of the selective service. It was 
Mr. Ellis’ suggestion that employers util- 
ize the services of the U.S.E.S. because 
it is through such a program that the 
labor problem will be solved for the 
remainder of the war. 

Out of a general discussion of operat- 
ing problems an agreement was reached 
that the grinding of soft varieties of 
wheat and of northern spring wheat on 
a hard wheat flow is successful accord- 
ing to the flow and that many flows 
must be changed somewhat to assure 
a reasonable success on soft and spring 


wheat. It was pointed out that additional 
bolting capacity on fine bread middlings 
is-usually necessary. 

The consensus was that the use of 
either a smooth or a corrugated roll on 
clean sizing depends on what is to be 
accomplished. If the sizing of the mid- 
dlings is desired, there is no objection 
to the corrugated roll. If the reducing 
to flour is desired, the use of smooth 
rolls is recommended. 
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COMMITTEES NAMED FOR 
OPERATIVE MILLERS’ MEETING 


Kansas Crry, Mo—S. H. (Van) 
Stoltzfus, General Mill Equipment Co., 
who recently was named chairman of the 
allied trades committee which will ar- 
range for allied entertainment of opera- 
tive millers at their annual convention 
in Kansas City, June 7-11, announced last 
week his various committees and assist- 
ants who will work on the program. 

Ben C. Essmueller, The Essmueller 
Co., will act as secretary and collect the 
funds. Maurice of Milling 
Production, will be vice chairman. 

John T. Opie and R. A. Rauch will 


Johnson, 
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arrange for the luncheon; W. E. Norvell 
and Frank J. Murphy will be in charge 
of refreshments; Harris McGavock and 
Roger Pratt will handle the games; 
Thomas Younly and Floyd Burke will 
get the prizes; A. R. Hettlesater and 
S. D. Callaway will be in charge of 
finance. 

Sam Lewellyn and W. R. Nelson are 
in charge of registration and tickets; 
Grover Meyer and M. M. Boggess will 
be in charge of decorations and lighting; 
Louis Sosland and C. M. Yager will han- 
dle the program; E. G. McClintic, Frank 
Dorsey and Henry M. Lee act as the 
hosts, and W, E. McCraith is the audi- 
tor. 
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FREEZE DAMAGE MOUNTS 
IN PACIFIC N.W. AREA 


PorTLanp, Orecon.—Reseeding is quite 
general in the interior as bad reports 
continue to come in on the freeze. The 
richest producing winter wheat sections 
report a freeze out of from 75 to 90%. 
It now looks as though the bulk of the 
wheat production in the Pacific North- 
west this year will be spring wheat. 





OPA MEN TESTIFY ON SHORTENING 
BEFORE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 


<> 


Bakers and Labor Committee to Meet With Chester Davis April 
15—Bread Bakers Will Be Allowed Supplementary Allot- 
ments Amounting to 110% of 1942 


Wasuincron, D. C.—(Special)—Two 
open hearings before a Senate commit- 
tee, April 9 and April 12, with a closed 
session between industry and government 
officials sandwiched between, to be fol- 
lowed on April 15 with a heart-to-heart 
confab with Food Czar Chester Davis 
and Price Administrator Brown, sum- 
marizes the frantic efforts being made 
here to obtain adequate ingredients to 
supply demand for baked goods, with 
particular emphasis on shortening. 

Joining the baking industry in con- 
demning the OPA and Department of 
Agriculture for writing Ration Order 
No. 16 on fats and oils without con- 
sulting bakers, senators composing the 
small business committee are demanding 
relief to prevent further casualties in the 
baking industry. 

When Davis and Brown meet with a 
baking industry and organized labor com- 
mittee, April 15, the bakers will ask that 
OPA allot 1,127,000,000 Ibs of shorten- 
ing with no differential for any bakery 
product, instead of the 660,000,000 Ibs 
now earmarked for the baking industry 
for 1943. Based on consumption for the 
first quarter of this year, this amount is 
115% of last year’s use. A lesser amount, 
bakers contend, would result in workers 
going hungry. 

In 1939, the bakers used about 780,000,- 
000 lbs of shortening, more than granted 
the industry under Ration Order No. 16, 
although a supplementary allotment for 
bread has. been promised. Bakery pro- 
duction is now much higher than in 1939. 

The hearing took place before a sub- 
committee on business complaints of the 
Senate Committee to Study and Survey 
Problems of Small Business Enterprises, 


each member of which was wholly sym-— 


pathetic with witnesses representing the 
baking trades, and completely critical 


of the government witnesses, who ap- 
peared to justify the issuance of Ration 
Order No. 16, cutting down on _ the 
shortening allowances for bakers. Some 
250 pages of testimony, totaling in excess 
of 50,000 words, were written into the 
record of this Senatorial group which is 
charged with reducing to the minimum 
business casualties by reason of the war 
emergency. 

For the industry, these witnesses were 
examined at the open session: John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, and 
a member of the staff of the American 
Bakers Association, which arranged the 
hearing; G. R. Williams, Williams Bak- 
ery, Scranton, Pa., a member of the 
Bakery war committee and the Baking 
Advisory Committee of FDA; C. J. 
Burny, Burny Bros., Chicago; Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, secretary, Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America; Harold B. West. 
West Baking Co., Indianapolis, a direc- 
tor of the ABA. 

For the government, these officials ap- 
peared: J. Howard Westing, assistant 
director, Food Rationing Division of 
OPA; Lewis A. Baumann, rationing ex- 
ecutive, OPA fats and oils branch; 
Richards J. Conly, head, bakery section, 
food price division, OPA; Edward 
Bloch, bread price executive, bakery sec- 
tion, OPA; Dr. Robert H. Black, assis- 
tant chief, grain products branch, FDA, 
in charge of administering the bread 
order; Dr. W. C. Ockey, chief, food re- 
quirements and supply section, FDA; 
Col. Charles T. Prindeville, assistant 
chief, fats and oils branch, FDA; E. W. 
Brockenborough, food rationing division, 
OPA. 

Committee members present included 
the Chairman, Senator Tom Stewart, of 
Tennessee, heading the subcommittee on 
complaints; Senators Murray of Mon- 
tana, Mead of New York, Capper of 
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Kansas, Wherry of Nebraska and Brooks 
of Illinois. 

-High spots of the testimony included: 

Ration Order No. 16 on shortening was 
drafted without sufficient consultation 
with the baking trades to inform them 
what they would be up against. 

OPA is framing an amendment to pro- 
vide supplementary allotments of short- 
ening for use in bread baking which 
will approximate 110% of the use in 
1942, and possibly some additional al- 
lowances for sweet goods, but in no case 
to exceed the 216,000,000 lbs allocated to 
these industrial users for the quarter 
beginning March 29, unless other claim- 
ant agencies in the war setup are de- 
prived of portions of their allocation. 

In no case will this additional supply 
be available unless bakers make a show- 
ing of necessity to their local rationing 
boards. 

The theory of OPA’s rationing pro- 
gram is that there is a shortage of fats 
and oils and an abundance of cereal 
products and that the baking industry 
must devise a method of using the max- 
imum amount of cereals with the min- 
imum amount of shortening. The ration- 
ing authorities maintain the 110% al- 
lowance would take in some _ sweet 
doughs, but not commodities classified as 
luxury bakery items. 

Already confronted with a production 
cut ranging up to 60% of 1942 the in- 
dustry cannot meet the government’s de- 
mand for a 25% increase in cereal baked 
goods without adequate supplies of in- 
gredients, including shortening, 
milk and eggs. 


sugar, 


The increase in bakery goods con- 
sumption since early in January has been 
largely in varieties of baked goods other 
than bread. 

The restrictions imposed in Ration Or- 
der No. 16 will force elimination from 
production of certain appetite satisfying 
items, and the forced reduction of those 
not satisfying to the people,—no matter 
how satisfactory to economists, statisti- 
cians and nutritionists—will result in a 
disappointing use of cereal products in 
these forms. 

Throughout the hearing, some pungent 
expressions were indulged in by the baker 
witnesses. An example is this from 
John T. McCarthy: 

“The delays and errors in the alloca- 
tion of needed amounts of milk, sugar, 
shortening, eggs, fruits and like ma- 
terials are caused by inexperienced and 
in some cases too youthful statisticians, 
economists, business analysts, or scientists 
assuming a knowledge of the processing 
and distribution possible only through 
years of experience in such a complex 
and delicately balanced business.” 

A dozen letters were placed in the 
record by Witness Burny from war 
plants which his company serves, stating 
that any decrease in supply will seriously 
interfere with essential war production. 
Citing the increase in -various types of 
baked goods over a year ago, Mr. 
Burny said that consumption of bread 
has increased 14.2%, pies and cake 28.5%, 
breakfast rolls, coffee cakes and dough- 
nuts 19%, an average increase of 20% 
in all products. 

Dr. Black, administrator of the FDA 
bread order No. 1, said that the original 
70% allotment was not adequate for the 
bakery trades. Colonel Prindeville said 
his fats and oils division recommended 
originally 110% of. the 1940-41 use of 
shortening for bakers, but he knew noth- 
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ing about the 1942 use; Mr. Brocken- 
borough admitted that there had been 
some delay in getting out the amend- 
ment to Order No. 16 giving supple- 
mentary allotments, but asserted “That 
amendment would be out and ought to be 
out today if the baking industry had 
gone along and not started worrying 
us,” and added, “We have been having 
literally a fit trying to get this straight- 
ened out and get out the new rules so 
the bakers would know what to do,” to 
which Senator Wherry made this sig- 
nificant observation: 

“We ought to consider more about ac- 
complishing things that need to be ac- 
complished. You are taxing the pa- 
tience of the people from one end of 
the country to the other. We are the 
only people, the members of Congress, 
the people can complain about. They 
cannot get you out. If they ever get hold 
of you when you get loose you would 
know something had hold of you.” 

Throughout the hearing a mass of tes- 
timony was presented to show that OPA 
officials were reluctant to consult with 
the industry on the rationing of short- 
ening. In the course of his testimony, 
G. R. Williams gave this enlightening 
example of the refusal of OPA to go 
along with the baking trades: 

“At yesterday’s meeting of the baking 
advisory committee, efforts were made 
by the government presiding officer (Dr. 
Black) to have responsible representa- 
tives of OPA rationing branch meet with 
the committee in order to place our 
problems before that branch and dis- 
cuss some of the unjust and unreason- 
able features of the order with them. 
Appointment was made for 1:30 p.m. 
At that hour, representatives of 
OPA rationing branch appeared in the 
corridor outside the committee room. 
After a lengthy conference with Dr. 
Black they refused to enter the room 
or to discuss matters with us and left 
no reason with the government presid- 
ing officer for their extremely discourte- 
ous action. I then determined to seek 
come remedy both for 


two 


our own com- 
pany and the many thousand small and 
medium sized bakers which your com- 
mittee represents by placing the situa- 
tion before you senators.” 

Mr. Williams also brought out the 
point that fixing the inventory period 
at March 29, bakers were actually 
“short changed” out of three days on 
the current quarter, March 2), 30 and 31. 
Citing the fact that the same procedure 
was practiced by OPA in the sugar 
rationing program, Mr. Willi.ms as-ert- 
ed: “It is my contention that such bu- 
reaucratic juggling and sleight of hand 
only tends to make more difficult the 
problems of educating the industry and 
the public in order to obtain the com- 
pliance with all rationing now so urgently 
needed if no one in this country is to 
go hungry. Such double dealing puts 
a premium upon evasion and noncompli- 
ance, if not on dishonesty. The 16 years 
during which I have had considerable 
experience in representing the industry 
in state and federal legi-lation and other 
matters have taught me that open and 
fair treatment will bring about 100% co- 
operation from the industry in any matter 
affecting the public interest. But con- 
versely when treated in such shabby 
fashion the individuu.l members tend to 
protect themselves in the clinches and 
compliance with the orders in question 
fades.” 
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e NATION’S BEST WHEAT e 





Examining the wheat which won the Philip W. Pillsbury national wheat 
prize and trophy recently are Professor K. E. Beeson of the College of Agricul- 
ture of Purdue University, representing the International Crop Improvement 


Association, and E. H. Mirick, vice president, Pillsbury Flour Mills. 


The prize- 


winning wheat, judg d in competition with champion wheats from 15 states at 
Chicago, was grown by George Hofmann of Iliff, Colo., and won for him the 
title of Unit d States Wheat King. Judging was held under the auspices of the 
International Crop Improvement Association. 





OHIO MILLERS PLAN 
ONE-DAY CONVENTION 


Association Is Building Meeting Around 
Safety Congress Session—Ceilings 
to Be Discussed 


Cotumsvus, Onto.—April 20 has been 
chosen by the Ohio Millers State Asso- 
ciation 


as the date for its annual one- 


day convention at Columbus. Again 
this year, in order to reduce travel to 
a minimum the association has decided 
to build its meeting around the session 
of the Safety Congress. 

The convention will begin with a 10 
o'clock meeting at the Deshler Hotel 
at which there will be a general discus- 
sion of problems arising out of the 
feed ceilings. This meeting is open to 
all mill, grain and elevator men as well 
as to feed manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. 

At 2 o’clock the mill and elevator 
section of the Safety Congress will meet 
at the Neil House to consider the prob- 
lems arising from accidents in the mill 
and elevator. H. L. Kennicott, secre- 
tary of the Lumberman’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., Chicago, will be the feature 
speaker at this session. 

The final ses*ion of the Ohio Millers 
State Association convention will be held 
at 6 o’clock at the Deshler Hotel. Offi- 
cers for the coming year will be elected 
at this meeting, and there will be a 
general discussion of the problems aris- 
ing from flour ceilings. 
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NO WHEAT IN GERMANY’S BREAD 
Eno.—It is reported that 
bread flour in Germany may no longer 
contain any wheat but must consist of 
barley, rye and potatoes. A prohibition 
also has been placed on the brewing of 
beer. 


Lonpon, 





SELF-RISING FLOUR 
MEN ELECT OFFICERS 


Hold Annual Me ting in Birmingham 
April 9—AIl Officers Re-elected— 
Compulsory Enrichment Discussed 


Birmincuam, Awta.—The_ Self-Rising 
Flour Institute held its annual meeting 
in Birmingham on April 9 and re-elected 
all officers. Twenty-four members were 
present, including millers, allied trades- 
men and visitors. 

Officers were re-elected were: 
pre“ident, R. C. Blanton, Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham; vice president, 
C. B. Nichols, Happyvale Flour Mills, 
Griffin, Ga; secretary, Allen R. Cornelius, 
W. R. Cornelius & Son, Nashville, Tenn; 
treasurer, H. C. Tilford, 
Co., Shelbyville, Tenn. 

The institute designated Vice Presi- 
dent Nichols and Secretary Cornelius to 
go to Washington, D. C,, in an effort 
to get recognition for home bakers in 
the present rationing of table fats. The 
present situation whereby the supply of 


who 


Dixie Grain 


shortening is rationed to the housewife 
was held to be working in favor of com- 
mercial bakeries detriment 
and dealers in self- 
rising flour for home baking. 

Other matters discussed at the meet- 
ing included the forthcoming compulsory 
enrichment of flour by federal decree. 
Already several states have specified 
that all flour shall be enriched. Related 
price regulations were also discussed. 

The institute voted to hold its next 
meeting in Chattanooga on Oct. 8. 

The board of directors of the associa- 
tion are: J. R. Smithson, The Attalla Co., 
Kosciusko, Miss; M. C. Atherton, Snell 
Milling Co. Nashville, Tenn; C. C. 
Cowan, Southland Mill & Elevator Co., 
Nashville, Tenn; Grant Card, Puritan 
Mills, Atlanta, and V. S. Tupper, Nash- 
ville Rolling Mills. 


and to the 
of manufacturers 
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FLOUR BUYERS SHOWING LITTLE 
INTEREST IN BOOKING SUPPLIES 


Price Stabilization News and Possibility of Wheat Ceilings Curb 
Interest—Some Sales Reported on Wheat 
Market Break 


All flour quotations appearing in this week’s issue of THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER are, for the sake of consistency, pre- 


sented on a barrel basis. 


In next week’s issue, for the same 


reason, they will appear on the new hundredweight basis which 


is now coming into general use. 


Hundredweight quotations 


received this week are converted to the barrel basis by using 


a multiplier of two.—Eb. 


x k * 


For the third successive week, flour 
bookings are at a minimum, with buy- 
ers showing little inclination to buy 
even on the dip in wheat prices. Presi- 
dential pronouncements regarding the 
complete stabilization of all prices also 

served to check in- 

terest as bakers saw 

hopes for higher 

bread prices fade. 

Reports of an early 

imposition of a 
wheat ceiling also curbed the incentive 
to book for other than fill-in needs. 

In the Northwest the trade was hold- 
ing off as even the holes in buyers’ stocks 
seem to be filled. Unfilled orders are well 
above normal and the lack of shipping 
beginning to cause 
some concern. Sales last week averaged 
45% of capacity, compared with 41% 
in the week previous and 15% in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

The dip in the wheat market found a 
number of buyers waiting, mills in the 
Southwest report. Sales for a_ while 
were quite lively and averaged 87% of 
capacity for the week, compared with 
32% in the previous period and 29% 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Shipping directions also picked up, mills 
reported. 

The only bright spot in the picture was 
the demand for clears, Buffalo mills 
stated. Other sales were very dull with 
directions also slowing up. Operations 
consequently dropped noticeably. Other 
eastern markets reported only spotted 
sales as buyers shied away. Some busi- 


directions is now 


ness was chalked up on the wheat mar- 
ket break, but the amount was limited. 

Market analysts at Chicago described 
business as dull with buyers showing no 
interest. Deliveries were fair to good. 
Soft wheat millers declared that business 
has again come to a halt. Only a few 
buyers took advantage of the break in 
prices which was less pronounced in the 
soft winter wheats. 

On the Pacific Coast complaints were 
heard about the complete lack of busi- 
ness, although a steady run of govern- 
ment orders and a better than average 
backlog of regular trade have been keep- 
ing mills more active than usual. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production showed very little 
change last week, with a fair sized gain 
in the Southwest slightly more than off- 
setting a drop at Buffalo, according to 
reports returned to THe Nortuwestern 
Mitter, which represent 65% of the 
total output of the country. Production 
for the period totaled 1,589,965 bbls as 
against 1,574,162 in the week preceding 
and 1,192,959 in the similar period a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
1,351,545 bbls and three years ago 1,193,- 
012. Compared with the previous week, 
the Southwest milled 34,000 bbls more, 
the eastern division of the central west 
3,000, the western division of the central 
west 7,000 and the Southeast 1,000. In 
the Northwest, production was off 3,000 
bbls, Buffalo 25,000 and the North Pa- 
cific Coast 7,000. Complete details are 
shown in the table on the page opposite. 





CORN SCARCITY COMPLICATES FEED 
SITUATION FURTHER 


HX 


Feed Millers Unable to Get Enough Corn and Other Feed Grains 
to Complete Formulas—Shrinking in Poultry Industry 
Feared—Index Number Slightly Up 


The feedstuffs situation has become 
more serious as the scarcity of concen- 
trates and protein feeds has been fur- 
ther complicated by the very limited 
available supply of corn and other feed 
grains. Feed dealers are united in the 

opinion that unless 
some immediate 
source of feed sup- 
ply is made avail- 
able to feeders and 
feed manufacturers 
there will follow a heavy period of 
liquidation of partly finished livestock 
and a material shrinkage in the poultry 
industry. With the chick feed season at 
hand feed millers are unable to secure 
sufficient supplies of wheat, corn and 


millfeeds with which to complete formu- 
las for their several brands. Apparently 
the whole grain and flour industry is 
awaiting the outcome of the Bankhead 
veto controversy. The flow of CCC feed 
wheat into feeding channels is progress- 
ing, but delays in loading, processing and 
transportation are preventing the imme- 
diate delivery of orders placed with the 
lending agency. 

Further slight gains were shown in the 
index number of feedstuff prices with the 
index for the week calculated at 177.5 
compared with 176.9 for the previous 
week and 166.4 for the corresponding 
week last year. Millfeed production de- 
creased slightly to about 94,100 tons 
compared with 96,300 for the previous 


week, but was materially less than 75,000 
for the corresponding week last year. 

The extremely tight situation existing 
in the spot millfeed supply market shows 
no signs of abatement. Demand con- 
tinues urgent and bidding for supplies 
in all positions is at full ceiling levels. 
Mixers and feed manufacturers have ex- 
pressed a willingness to accept mixed 
cars and truck lots at the allowable added 
price differentials. Mills at Minneapolis 
are finding it necessary to curtail some 
truck lot sales in order to more uniform- 
ly allocate their output to their various 
trade. 

At St. Louis the feed market is ex- 
ceptionally quiet due to lack of supplies. 
All available millfeeds are moving on 
contracts of long standing. 

Fort Worth reports no stocks of mill- 
feeds available and prices at the ceiling 
level of $42.40. Colorado millfeed mar- 
kets continue tight with supplies insuffi- 
cient to meet demand and mills are divid- 
ing up available stocks among dealers. 

Minneapolis reports no change in the 
general feed market situation. Prices 
are very strong at ceilings with demand 
urgent for everything in the feed line. 
An occasional car of wheat millfeeds is 
available from resellers at 50c ton over 
mill ceilings but these offerings are very, 
very limited. Jobbers and mixers con- 
tinue to bid ceiling price for any ship- 
ments through the rest of the calendar 
year, but mills are not booking large ton- 
nages for later shipments. 

Because of the tight situation in wheat 
feeds, demand for ground grain feeds 
such as ground oats, ground corn, ground 
barley and even ground rye is active as 
feeders are utilizing these feeds as much 
as possible. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Federation Issues 
Revised Package 
Differential 


A revised package differential effec- 
tive April 12, 1943, has been released by 
the Millers National Federation to sup- 
plant the schedule issued March 1. 
There were several small-sized pack- 
ages in the March schedule which were 
figured incorrectly and which unaccount- 
ably escaped notice before publication, 
the federation stated. These items are, 
as corrected in the new edition: 200- 
Ib wood or plywood, $0.625 over cwt 
basis, $.125 per cwt; 140-lb jute, same as 
basis, no charge; 140-lb cotton, $.025 
over cwt basis, no charge; 10-lb cotton, 
$0.50 over cwt basis (10 to cwt) $0.10; 
5-lb cotton, $0.85 over cwt basis (20 to 
cewt), $0.20; 2-lb cotton, $1.75 over cwt 
basis (50 to cwt) $0.50; 10-lb paper 
$0.30 over cwt basis (10 to ewt) $0.10; 
5-lb paper $0.575 over cwt basis (20 to 
cwt) $0.20; 2-lb paper $1.35 over cwt 
basis (50 to cwt) $0.50; outside jute en- 
velopes (1 to 2 cwt) $0.1714 per cwt ad- 
ditional. 
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L. T. MELLY ELECTED WARD 
BAKING CO. VICE PRESIDENT 
New York, N, Y.—Lee. T. Melly, 
treasurer of the Ward Baking Co., has 
been elected vice president and treas- 
urer of the company, according to an 
announcement made last week. Mr. 
Melly joined the Ward Baking Co. as 


controller and assistant treasurer in 1941,. 


and prior to that was engaged in the 
investment banking business. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
SITUATION UNCHANGED 


Millfeed futures are still at the ceil- 
ing, bid, with no trading and feed mill- 
ers are searching feverishly for supplies. 
Mixed car business is good, truck busi- 
ness heavy, and car lot feed business 
light. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 12: 


Del. in Chicago 
Bran Midds 
39.80 39.80 
39.80 39.80 
39.80 39.80 
39.80 er 


Gray 

shorts 
BOOT ccvecssvsserer 39.00 
BE 500062 242946802 39.00 
June 


All quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 12: 


Bran 
0699446680000 000 30000 08 36.30 
CReVeracereessececsecss See 
36.30 


Shorts 
36.30 
36.30 
36.30 
36.30 
36.30 
36.30 


April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 

All quotations bid. 
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CCC STOPS CORN SALES 
FOR DISTILLERY USE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has stopped the sale of 
all corn to distillers and further cur- 
tailments are in prospect because of the 
tight corn situation in the Middle West. 

Adequate quantities of corn are avail- 
able in Baltimore, Albany and Buffalo 
—upwards of 3,000,000 bus—but that 
region is the only spot where supplies 
are procurable. The CCC has been at- 
tempting to supply emergency feed corn 
and the requirements of food processors, 
but the supply is fast disappearing, offi- 
cials said. 

The CCC fears that there already has 
been overselling, and that difficulty may 
be encountered in replacing stocks of 
the trade, which the government has 
said would be replaced from stocks on 
farms. The county committees have been 
selling too generously, which has added 
to, the ¢onfusion caused by the present 
scarcity. Officials of the Department 
of Agriculture are attempting to frame 
some corn program which will meet 
emergency demands, but the problem is 
difficult. 

Meanwhile, OPA Chief Brown an- 
nounced that ceilings would be placed 
on all commodities affecting the cost of 
living, including wheat. OPA officials 
have scheduled a series of conferences 
with the trade, beginning April 13 in 
Chicago, where proposed wheat controls 
will be discussed preliminary to issuing 
a hard wheat regulation to follow the 
soft wheat schedule shortly to be an- 
nounced, 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WISCONSIN ALLIED TRADES 

MitwavkeE, Wis.— Current problems 
pertaining to point rationing, price filing, 
priorities and manpower will highlight 
discussions of the monthly Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Associa- 
tion meeting to be held April 16 at the 
Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee. The busi- 
ness session will be preceded by a 6 
o’clock dinner. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILLIAM HERRIOT DEAD 

Wiynirec, Man.— William Herriot, 
formerly associated with the Federal 
Grain Co., Ltd., died here on April 4, 
aged 80. He became a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 1902. 
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WHEAT PRICES FADE 
ON LEGISLATIVE NEWS 


Anti-Inflation Order Plus Bankhead Bill 
Veto Sends Quotations Lower— 
Crop Report Bullish 


Wheat prices have faded consider- 
ably with the broad anti-inflation order 
of the President and other political 
news providing the principal depressing 
factors. Considerable confusion devel- 
oped during the past week as traders 
let go of holdings. Add- 
ing some strength to the 
market, however, was the 
official report of substan- 
tial losses to the winter 
wheat crop and indications 
that production this year 
would fall considerably short of last 
year’s output. 

With the advent of growing weather 
considerable winter killing was becoming 
more in evidence in the Ohio Valley. 
Some injury was reported also in the 
west central plains from high winds 
and drifting soil. Recent rains have 
improved crop rospects in western por- 
tions of the wheat belt, but more mois- 
ture is needed in large areas. The con- 
dition of winter wheat at the first of 
April indicated a yield of about 14.9 
bus per seeded acre and a crop of 558,- 
551,000 bus. The loss of acreage due to 
winter losses and diversion is indicated 
at 104% compared with 6.7% Dec. 1, 
1942. 

Very little farm work has been ac- 
complished in the spring wheat states 
because of wet soil, although there has 
been some plowing in southern portions 
of the belt and local seeding in southern 
South Dakota. In a normal year the 
seeding of spring wheat begins in ex- 
treme southern portions of the belt about 
March 20 and extends to northern sec- 
tions by the middle of April. 

At Winnipeg, wheat prices went into 
reverse last week when liquidation and 
stop-loss orders coupled with the lack 
of support proved weighty. In one 
session the decline amounted to more 
than 514¢, the heaviest daily loss posted 
since the fall of France. May wheat 
went to 94c, the lowest level since 
March 6, while July and October went 
to new seasonal lows. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ADELAIDE ENRIGHT TALKS TO 
TWIN CITY ALLIED TRADES 
MinneEapouis, Minn.—Those who at- 
tended the dinner meeting of the Twin 
City Allied Club, held at the Women’s 
City Club, St. Paul, April 9, will long 
remember the intensely interesting talk 
by Miss Adelaide Enright, head of En- 
right’s All-O-The-Wheat Flour Co. Miss 
Enright told of observations made on 
a recent trip to Boston and New York, 
and of her experiences as a guest of 
Mrs. Roosevelt in the White House. 
This was not her first visit to the White 
House as a personal guest, but it was 
the first time she has stayed there under 
wartime conditions, and the difference to 
her was most impressive. Miss Enright 
said that the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt are making the people of this coun- 
try realize they have a personal stake 
in the White House—where world history 
is being made every day. 
While in the East, Miss Enright talked 
with people in all walks of life, and she 
said that the main thought in everyone’s 
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mind is to evolve some plan whereby a 
permanent peace can be brought about 
after this war has been won by the Allied 
Nations. 

The allied tradesmen will be hosts at 
dinner to bakers registering at the war 
conference of Minnesota bakers, to be 
held in Minneapolis, May 12. 

The Twin City Allied Club ordinarily 
holds a get-together breakfast the open- 
ing day of the state convention. This 
will be dispensed with this year, but a 
luncheon will be held the same day as 
the war conference, to which all allied 
trades salesmen are invited, whether 
they are members of the club or not. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG SUPPLIES STILL 
FAR BELOW DEMAND 
Substantial Sale of Sheeting Reported— 


Ships Afloat With Burlap Cargoes 
Bring Optimistc Feeling 





New York, N. Y.—More activity in 
the bag field is reported. A substantial 
sale of sheeting for April, May and 
June delivery was reported last week 
with smaller amounts in other channels, 
and these practically eliminate mills’ 
unsold production for this period. Feed 
and flour people still have needs to be 
filled, but lack of offerings holds this 
business down, for even though ship- 
ments are coming in, they are already 
booked on older contracts. 

In the burlap bag field there is diffi- 
culty in getting the lightweight material 
customarily used by manufacturers, since 
the government’s taking two thirds of 
this grade, presumably for camouflage 
cloth, has cut these supplies. The heav- 
ier fabrics are, of course, higher in 
price, and only slightly less expensive 
than cottons, and the switch from them 
by the government is believed to indicate 
that sandbag requirements are filled. 
However, the number of ships afloat 
with burlap cargoes brings a feeling of 
optimism and the hope that on their 
arrival the tightness may be somewhat 
relieved. 

If the supply situation continues short, 
the trade hopes that some of the stock- 
piles of the Defense Supplies Corp., the 
army, or others, may be released, as 
was done in the case of canned goods 
when civilian needs were extreme. Bags 
will be urgently needed for agriculture 
and as crops move it is expected that 
some solution must be found. 

Cotton markets are dull following the 
veto of the Bankhead bill and although 
the trade seems to be grasping at indi- 
cations of a bullish trend, there is little 
activity and markets are holding fairly 
steady. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.48 as compared with 
16.61 a year ago. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOSEPH GROEBNER HEADS SALES 
Joseph Groebner has been placed in 

charge of sales of the new mixed feed 
plant of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., succeeding A. B. Rayburn, 
who recently resigned. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


About 


\ the Same 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 


anc patece attr 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 








Previous April 11, April 12, April 13, 

April 10, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

. wsesecesesésaseeeeus *343,350 346,948 259,090 259,763 265,529 
DEE. cc ccosesecccescsccses 606,690 572,354 468,648 494,647 434,297 
ROOD 4.0946-0-40,000nseensee 225,297 250,418 173,831 219,893 149,505 
Central West—Eastern Div. *147,755 144,438 77,660 133,432 112,677 
Western Division .......... 86,565 73.442 46,872 59,888 56,162 
CEE AS acheascuseeveeseves *24,108 23,380 16,984 17,864 32,998 
North Pacific Coast ...........+ 156,200 163,182 149,874 166,058 141,844 
TEE SadeceEreresscoccecs 1,589,965 1,574,162 1,192,959 1,351,545 1,193,012 


*Partly estimated. 


—_—_———_ 
April 10, 


Percentage of activity 


Crop-year production 
July 1 to———, 














‘ t 
Previous Aprilll, April12, April 13, April 10, April 11, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 64 64 47 47 47 14,343,444 13,026,880 
Southwest ........ 86 81 66 70 63 23,346,627 21,018,141 
WUMRIO cecccccess 76 85 59 74 51 8,990,900 8,124,211 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 81 80 50 71 66 5,574,290 4,703,957 
Western Div. .. 74 62 40 51 48 2,920,017 2,297,900 
Southeast ........ 66 64 34 67 61 1,011,418 789,737 
N. Pacific Coast.. 93 97 73 79 66 5,416,244 5,022,991 
Wetals ecccecs 78 76 57 64 56 61,602,940 54,983,817 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHMWBST 
56 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbis bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pct. 
April 4-10 ...... 371,777 89 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 350,204 84 bbls bbls tivity 
Year ago ...ceee 415,500 259,356 62 April 4-10 wocces 376,950 207,875 55 
Two years ago... 415,500 295,528 71 Previous week 376,950 213,650 57 
Five-year AVeCraBe ....ceecceececees 68 POOP OHO o.ccses 376,950 179,566 48 
Ten-year AVCTAGE .....eeeeeseeeees 65 Two years ago... 389,550 173,859 45 
Kaneas City PUVO*VOR? AVOTEMS 66s ccsecsvcceesss 45 
/ BOM PORE AVOUERR © 6 icc ccessecewenes 45 
April 4-10 ....... 180,000 144,764 80 -roducti » onrre — ras niSer 
Salata idan 180,000 136.552 76 wine for current week was partly 
Year Q@80 .....- 180,000 119,786 66 
Two years ago... 180,000 126,011 70 Minneapolis 
Five-year average ...-.seeeeeeeeeee 70 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....eeeeeeeeeeees 67 capacity output of ac- 
. bls bbis tivity 
= pa 7g April 4-10 ...... 162,900 135,475 3 
April 4-10 ...... 56,700 ov : Previous week 162,900 133,298 80 
Previous week 56,700 43,484 77 Year ago ....... 180,300 79,524 44 
Year ago .....++ 56,700 eans 83 Two years ago... 179,100 85,904 48 
Two years ago... 56,700 37,84: 7 POD GUO 5 o5iccccsecstawes 51 
Salina Ten-year AVETAGE ...ceercecerecces 48 
April 4-10 ...... 56,100 46,158 82 en rer 
ro aki i lage SER Se 56,100 42.114 15 CENTRAL WEST 
Year ago .....+. 56,100 42,350 75 Eastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 35,265 63 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
PACIFIC COAST cluding those at Toledo: 
ae F ee — . a Weekly Flour Pct. 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: capacity output of ac- 
Seattle and Tacoma District bbls bbis tivity 
April 4-10 ...... 181,640 147,755 81 
cae aan BD no Previous week 181,640 144,438 80 
bbis bbis tivity TORe GOP c2escser 155,790 77,660 50 
April 4-10 94.800 86.193 91 Two years ago... 187,620 133,432 71 
Previous week 94.800 93.117 98 Five-year average oes ecaevesevecse 63 
Year ago ....... 130,800 82,997 63 Ten-year average ...-.+..-++..+ees 69 
Two years ago... 135,600 98,333 73 Production for current week is partly esti- 
Five-year Average .....-.scceseeese 62 mated. 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....eseeeececeece 62 Western Division 
Portland District Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
April 4-10 ...... 73,200 70,007 96 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Previous week 73,200 70,065 96 = > > 
Year @go ....... 73,400 66,877 91 Ww eekly Flour Pct. 
. ho 5 a wok capacity output of ac- 
Two years ago... 74,800 65,725 88 bbis bbls tivity 
Five-year average 660440 O CTT OE SER 4 Avril 4:40. ..<<. 117,600 86.565 74 
TON-VORF AVETERS occcccecsevcersecs 7 Previous week 117.600 73,442 62 
THE SOUTHEAST Year ago ....... 117,600 46,872 40 
. , laa le Two years ago... 117,600 59,888 51 
Output" of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia Five-year average 52 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at mon-year average ..........20000, 52 
the Southeastern Millers Association: ticles . AACE LEL CHE WELLS 
Weekly Flour Pct. BUFFALO 
capacity output of ac- Weekly Flour Pct. 
bbls bbis tivity capacity output of ac- 
Apel 4080 sscacs 36,400 24,108 66 bbis bbls tivity 
Previous week 36,400 23,380 64 Rael 486) ccives 294,600 225,297 76 
Year ago ....... 44,100 15,654 35 Previous week 294,600 250,418 85 
Two years ago... 26,400 17,864 67 TOME BOB. vacvcnes 294,600 173,831 59 
Da: GM: . ce awa 608 080-864 61 Two years ago... 289,800 219,893 74 


TON<VORF BVETARS caccsvcscevsscecs 61 
Production for current week is estimated. 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, 


for the current and 


prior 


two weeks, 


66 
66 


together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


7-—Southwest——, 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
April 4-10 ...... 28,525 1,107,688 13,823 
Previous week .. 26,910 13,997 
Two weeks ago.. 28,224 14,656 
1948 wccccvccces 22,935 991,431 10,067 
BOGE ccvccaveeces 23,157 934,991 9,934 
BOO8.. c ccccderces 20,263 922,137 10,051 
2988 wcccccccess 22,089 906,953 11,097 
Five-yr. average 23,394 972,640 10,994 


r-—Northwest—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production 


562,486 8,449 

9,391 

9,322 
504,807 6,519 
451,182 8,246 
464,755 5,606 
473,693 6,811 
491,385 7,126 


-— Buffalo—— 


to date production 
339,796 50,797 2, 
50,298 
52,202 
306,032 39,521 1, 
302,897 41.337 1, 
292,663 35,920 1, 
309,259 39,997 1, 
310,129 41,514 1, 


7--Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date 
009,970 


802,870 
689,070 
679,555 
689,905 
774,154 
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AM very glad that Mr. Arnold has 
I a few minutes before he must leave 

because I would not want to say 
what I have to say except in his pres- 
ence. 


I hope you will pardon me if I avoid 


the precedent just set by Mr. Arnold of ‘ 


avoiding the announced subject of this 
round table and devote my remarks to a 
discussion of “Anti-Trust Policy in War- 
time.” 

Let us face the facts. Thousands of 
American boys will die and be buried 
in foreign lands and other thousands 
will be wounded, maimed and _ blinded, 
who, but for Thurman Arnold, would 
There has been 
some discussion here of the railway rate 
cases. 


have come safely home. 


That is as good an example as 
any. Our government, through the War 
Department and the Navy Department 
and the Office of Defense Transportation, 
says to the railway executives, “Devote 
all of your time to the terrific problems 
created by the war. Make a special rate 
and rush high octane gasoline to the 
eastern seaboard so that we can ship it 
to our armies in North Africa who need 
it urgently. Rush thousands of tank- 
loads of fuel oil so that our civilian popu- 
lation may not freeze during the winter. 
Move 8 million troops 9 billion passenger 
Move millions of carloads of food- 
stuffs from the farms and from the 


miles. 


processors so that the health of our peo- 
ple can be maintained and so that our 
At the 
same time, carry the greatest load of 
freight and passenger business in rail- 
road history and move to both coasts 
tanks, guns and airplane parts and 
ammunition and all the implements of 
war that are being produced in the 
greatest armament program of all his- 
tory, so that they may be shipped over- 
seas to our fighting forces.” 


armies and allies may be fed. 


But what does Thurman Arnold say? 
He says, in effect, “Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to all that nonsense. I have the 
power to make you do what I want you 
to do. What I want you to do is to 
lie awake nights and worry about crim- 
inal indictments. I want you to come 


home nights to homes where your 
wives and children are miserably un- 
happy because friends and_ neighbors 
think that their husbands and fathers are 
criminals; I want you to spend your 
time with lawyers discussing how to 
meet my charges to defend your repu- 
tation and your business. Then I want 
you to come away from your business— 
and I assure you it will be not less 
than 1,000 miles away—and spend three 
months or three years in court to find 
out if I am correct in a new theoretical 


interpretation of the anti-trust laws.” 
¥ ¥ 


[At this point Mr. Arnold interrupted 
to say, “Do you understand what the 
issue is in the railway rate case?” To 
which the speaker replied: “At this 
point I am not even slightly intere-ted 
in the issue in the railway rate cases. 
Mr. Eastman, head of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the Secretary of 
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A & P Man Pins Back 
Arnold’s Ears 


xk * 


Epitor’s Note —/n view of the 
current criminal prosecution of 
certain mills and millers, and of 
the flour milling industry’s pre- 
vious experiences with Mr. 
Thurman Arnold, who, as as- 
sistant attorney general, initiated 
the pending antitrust action in 
the Federal Court at Chicago, it 
seems not unlikely that readers 
of this journal will be highly en- 
tertained and edified by the re- 
marks of Mr. Cary Byior, public 
relations counsel for the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., be- 
fore a recent session of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board. These remarks, there- 
fore, are here published in full. 
As of course everyone remem- 
bers, since March 9 of this year 
Mr. Arnold has been associate 
justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


x k *& 





War and the Secretary of the Navy 
have already set aside this case for the 
duration by telling you that it would 
seriously impede the war effort. That 
certainly means that it ought never to 
have been brought in this crisis. But 
I do understand the issue, and _ since 
you have asked the question, I will an- 
swer you. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which is an agency of the 
government of the United States, fixes 
all rates for the railroads. You main- 
tain that if railway executives consult 
together even on the subject of what 
rates they will recommend to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that they 
are criminals, even though they are only 
consulting on a recommendation to the 
United States government, which can 
have no force at all, because only the 
commission can fix the rates finally, de- 
termined upon. Now, Mr. Arnold, you 
have been dishing it out for three years. 
Why don’t you sit down and find out 
whether you can take it for three min- 
utes? When I am through I will answer 
any questions you want to ask and I 
will prove everything I say by chapter 
and verse.’’] 
¥ ¥ 


How much farther are we to be 


GRANULAR FLOUR 
INCREASES 


G:anular flour production for al- 
coho! in February amounted to 403,- 
581 bbls, the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census reported in connection with 
its monthly summary of flour mill 
activity. This is a considerable gain 
over the January output, which 
amounted to 330,655 bbls. Wh at 
ground for this purpose in Fcbruary 
was 2,164,206 bus, and there was 25,- 
451 tons of feed produced. 


Look at the 
terrible damage that has already been 
done to our war effort. 


dragged down this road? 


Before we got 
into the war a company, that was plan- 
ning a $400 000,000 expancion for itself 
and for the government to produce 90% 
of the 
airplane program would have been im- 
possible, was hauled into court 400 miles 
from the base of their operation for the 
trial of a civil suit. Many of their prin- 
cipal executives, including recearch men, 
engineers, technical experts, production 
men, operating men and construction men 
were kept in court month after month. 
To what result? That the court could 
tell Thurman Arnold that out of 140 
charges made he was wrong on 140. 


aluminum without which our 


According to Thurman Arnold, the 
automobile companies that are making 
our tanks and guns and airplane engines 
and airplane parts on a ceale never be- 
fore known are all criminals and run by 
criminals. All of the people in the pe- 
troleum industry who have given us the 
finest airplane gas in the world and who 
are making a tremendous contribution to 
the synthetic rubber problem—all are 
criminals. Most of the electrical com- 
panies who are doing such marvelous 
work in electronics, developing instru- 
ments to make our airplanes safer— 
weapons to help destroy enemy air- 
planes, submarines and ships, and instru- 
ments to improve communications in 
our Army and Navy—all are criminals. 
Airplane instrument manufacturers and 
the people who make the optical parts 
for bomb sights and gun sights—all are 
criminals. I want to tell you that on all 
the battlefronts in this war American 
boys have flown airplanes, some of which 
did not have the latest developments in 
instruments that would help to bring 
them home safely through fog and ice 
that they might have had, had not the 
time of the manufacturers’ executives 
been tuken up with Mr. Arnold’s lawsuits. 

Maybe Mr. Arnold is so naive as to 
think, from his background as a lec- 
turer on law at Yale, that all of these 
great companies can operate with maxi- 
mum efficiency without their principal 
executives. 

We know that this juct isn’t so. 

If Mr. Arnold thinks so, I ask him 
why our Army and Navy is loading these 
men with work that takes seven days 
a week, holidays, Sundays and _ nights, 
conferring and planning with their re- 
search men, with their engineers, with 
their technicians and with their produc- 
tion men, if they have all this time to 
waste in leg.l conferences and at law- 
suits. 

Everyone in the United States except 
Thurman Arnold knows that this coun- 
try is at war and fighting for its life. 

Everyone except Thurman Arnold, 
from the President of the United States 
down, has told us that this is an indus- 
trial war. 

This war is being won by Thurman 
Arnold’s criminals. 

But there is another iscue here. The 
very issue for which we are fighting this 
war. The right of free men in a democ- 
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racy to be free from governmental 
tyranny, abuse and oppression. None 
of these things would happen if the 
Anti-Trust Division were being con- 
ducted according to the high ethical 
standards which have become traditional 
in the conduct of the Department of 
Justice and which have given our peo- 
ple their tremendous confidence in our 
Department of Justice—a confidence 
based on the way it is and has been 
conducted in every other division except 
this division under Thurman Arnold. 

The conduct of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion under Thurman Arnold has _ been 
unfair, indecent, unpatriotic and un- 
American. 

Mr. Arnold’s real objective is not to 
convict criminals at all. What he is 
really trying to do is to make over the 
industrial economy of the greatest in- 
dustrial country in the world which has 
given more of our people the highest 
standard of living ever enjoyed by the 
people of any country at any time any- 
where in the world. He is trying to 
make it over according to the economic 
theories of a law lecturer at Yale and 
an author of economic fairy tales. You 
have just heard some of these theories. 
I think you must agree with me when 
I say that perhaps the movies were the 
inventor of double talk, but Mr. Arnold 
is certainly the inventor of triple talk. 

Mr. Arnold is trying to substitute his 
judgment for that of the Congress and 
legislate by consent decree. He is try- 
ing to substitute his judgment for that 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States by procuring the criminal indict- 
ment of reputable citizens on_ issues 
where the Supreme Court has never said 
that there was any crime at all. 

The chairman has said that, at least, 
Mr. Arnold has a good record of en- 
forcing the anti-trust laws. I beg to 
disagree with him. The record is a damn 
bad record. Let us examine that record. 
Let us see how Mr. Arnold gets his “vic- 
tories” through consent decree and nolo 
contendere. 

Several years ago in Milwaukee the 
Anti-Trust Division had a grand jury 
hearing on a propoced criminal indict- 
ment of General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler. After three months the grand 
jury was recessed and the government 
invited the proposed defendants to sit 
down with them and discuss consent de- 
crees. The judge said that the depart- 
ment did not have the power to carry 
on such negotiations, that it was highly 
improper and that the action was con- 
trary to all proprieties and dismissed 
the grand jury. 

What did Arnold = do? 
Did he say, “I have a mandate from the 
federal courts that it is improper to 
negotiate with proposed defendants with 
a gun at their head? It is un-American 
and wrong for me to try to compel peo- 
ple to do what I want them to do, hold- 
ing over their heads the threat of crim- 
inal indictment by a grand jury actually 
in secsion?” 

No. Mr. Arnold must have said to 
himself, “How can I get around this?’ 
How can I do this improper and un- 
American thing in spite of what the 
court says?” 

So what happens now? A _ grand 
jury is called. Naturally, the attorneys 
for the proposed defendants are in touch 
with Mr. Arnold’s assistant, who is ac- 
tually conducting the grand jury, so 
this assistant says to them, “Why don’t 
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(Continued on page 29.) 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE ARE 
SPECIALISTS IN BAKERS FLOURS 


Your Most Important Ingredient 








Your bakery production problems these days would 
be serious indeed without dependable supplies of the best 


bakers flours, for good flours remain your most important 





ingredient. The source and dependability of those flours is 


likewise of great importance. 











Commander-Larabee Milling Company are specialists de- 
She eae 2 | voted to the one single purpose of supplying you with the 
| best bakers flours that can be milled—flours of different 


types and grades to meet your particular baking needs. 


We mill both Northwestern and Southwestern flours, fine 
cake and soft wheat flours, and a top-grade whole wheat 


flour, all produced especially for bakers use. 


Check with your Commander-Larabee representative. He 
will be glad to tell you about all the different types of 


flours he can supply, to help you select those best suited 





to your shop requirements.: 


























Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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THE MILLER’s ALMANACK for 1943 
is now in preparation. It will 
be published as Section IT of THE 
INORTHWESTERN MILLER of April 
28. No member of the flour, 
grain, feed and baking industries 
can afford to be without a copy 
of it. Subscribers to THE Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER get it without 
Others get it by becoming 
subscribers. 


cost. 
$2 per year for 52 

numbers—including the ALMa- 
_ NACK. 


CThe-Northwestern-Miller 


118 South Sixth Street Minneapolis, Minn. 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


-FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** tou. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








OPERATION REPORTS 
FOR ODT DUE MAY 1 


Forms Must Be Sent in by All Operators 
of Three or More Com- 
mercial Vehicles 


Wasninoton, D. C.—All operators of 
three or more commercial motor vehicles 
were reminded April 5 by the Office of 
Defense Transportation that operation 
reports for the first calendar quarter 
are due by May 1, 1943. 

Blank forms for the quarterly reports 
were sent to all operators of three or 
more trucks, taxicabs or buses at the 
time they were mailed their Certificates 
of War Necessity. 

The reports are necessary, the ODT 
said, to determine the amount of mile- 
age conservation being effected. 

If an operator fails to file his report 
within the 30-day period after each 
calendar quarter, he may find it difficult 
to obtain gasoline rations for subse- 
quent quarters under ODT regulations, 
the ODT said. 

Each operator should mail his report 
to his ODT district office, the address 
of which is stamped in the upper right 
hand corner of the form. 

The form to be used consists of two 
51,x8Y,-inch sheets, containing 24 ques- 
tions. No operator, however, is required 
to answer more than 16 questions, and 
some operators are required to answer 
only 10 questions. 

Certain questions on the form have 
been eliminated for all operators since 
the original mailing, the ODT said. 
These are the questions which ask the 
miles operated inbound and outbound, 
broken down by local and over-the-road 
service (questions 3, 4, 17 and 18). It 
is not necessary to answer these ques- 
tions. 

Likewise, it isnot necessary for any 
operator to answer questions 8, 9, 20 
and 21, which ask the loads carried, 
broken down by inbound and outbound. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JACK REVORD JOINS WINTHROP 

Jack Revord, for the past 15 years 
connected with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., is 
now associated with the Winthrop Chemi- 
cal Co., New York. Mr. Revord will 
make his headquarters in Columbus, 
Ohio, and will contact the milling and 
baking industries in Ohio, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Pittsburgh, Pa. and eastern 
Indiana. The Winthrop Chemical Co. 
manufactures enriching ingredients for 
both millers and bakers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL CONVERTED 

The Sioux Soya Co. has been organized 
at Sioux City, Iowa, and has taken over 
and is operating the plant of the Kerr 
Milling Co. It is manufacturing wheat 
meal for distilleries, and will process soy- 
beans. The Kerr mill was formerly the 
old Martens & Ketels flour mill. It had 
a capacity ef 500 bbls daily. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WARD BAKING INCOME UP 
IN FIRST 1943 QUARTER 


New York, N. Y.—For the 12 weeks 
ended March 20, the Ward Baking Co., 


New York, reports net income $320,368, . 
compared with $142,102 for like period 


of 1942. 
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THE THIRSTIEST 
FLOURS IN AMERICA! 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
- PRODUCER - KYROL- 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Headquarters * Minneapolis, Minn. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA (able Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








NEW ULM ROLLER 


MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 








Kansas City, Mo. 
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Still on the Job 
ai ecallbeaetael 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Harry Plumb Rounds Out 50 
Years on Milwaukee Exchange 


Harry Plumb, secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Grain and Stock Exchange, on 
April 16 will celebrate 50 years with 
the exchange, 34 of them as secretary. 
1893. 


Plumb, then 26 years old, took over the 


It was April 16, when Harry 
job as assistant to the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the former name 
of the exchange. In 1909, when the sec- 
retary, William J. Langson, died, he 
was elevated to the position of secretary. 

Back of him were exciting days, espe- 
cially those from 1901 to 1905 when the 
Chicago Board of Trade moved to Mil- 
waukee to escape Illinois laws restrict- 
ing trading. In those years Milwaukee 
was the leading grain market in Amer- 
ica. World famous grain operators 
dotted the floor of the exchange. When 
the Illinois laws were repealed and the 
Chicago traders moved back, futures 
trading became sedate, but trading in 
cash oats, rye, corn and barley remained 
heavy. 

In addition, the exchange continued 
to be a leader in civic affairs. One of 
those which Mr. Plumb doesn’t like to 
think about much nowadays was_ the 
three-day tour of Milwaukee industries 
and grand dinner in 1909, sponsored by 
the exchange for the honorary commer- 
cial commissioners of Japan. 


Civie affairs and the growing nation’s 
need for grains kept the exchange busy 
until the start of the depression of the 
thirties. Then the initial restrictive laws, 
huge surpluses and steadily declining 
prices robbed grain exchanges generally 
of much of their activity. 

However, the malting industry in Mil- 
waukee with its need for great quanti- 
ties of barley and corn still supplies 
sufficient cash grain business to keep the 
traders and the exchange going. 

During his 50 years on the exchange, 
his associates claim that the only time 
they have seen Harry Plumb ruffled is 
when some editorial writer says that 
grain exchanges are gambling dens or 
their inferred equivalent. 

The reason for these outbursts is that 
he saw the exchange lead a fight at the 
turn of the century to outlaw bucket 
shops, operated by financially irrespon- 
sible brokers, and he feels that the ex- 
change as a legitimate trading place 
helped to encourage the growth of Mil- 
waukee’s malting, brewing and milling 
industries. 

Harry Plumb, who is so devoted to the 
grain business that for years on end he 
refused to take a vacation for fear he 
might miss something, is now ready to 
start on his second 50 years in the grain 
business. 





ABA OPPOSED TO REDUCED 
HOME-TO-HOME DELIVERY 


C.—The American 
Bakers Association again has asked ODT 
not to apply discriminatory restrictions 
to house-to-house deliveries of bakery 
products. ABA has repeated strong ob- 
jections to a pending limitation of such 
deliveries to a maximum of four weekly. 


Wasuinoeton, D. 


The pending order also would limit 
wholesale bakery deliveries to six weekly 
(ABA says the same provision should 
apply to house-to-house deliveries), and 
would limit deliveries of most other 
commodities to fewer times per week. 
Commodities not specifically mentioned 
in the order would be subject to a gen- 
eral maximum of two wholesale and 
three retail deliveries per week. 

ABA points out that both wholesale 
and house-to-house deliveries of ‘bakery 
products are vitally important, and 
should not be made more difficult by fur- 
ther reduction of frequency at this time. 
ODT has been reminded of the outstand- 
ing record of the baking industry in the 
mileage reduction program. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN COMMISSIONER PROPOSED 
Wis. — Abolishment of the 
three-member state grain and warehouse 
commission which has headquarters at 
Superior, Wis., and appointment of a 
one-man commission instead, is proposed 
in a joint finance committee measure in- 
troduced to the state assembly. The 
measure incorporates recommendations 
made by Governor Walter Goodland in a 
message sent to the legislature in March, 
in which he criticized the expense ac- 
counts of the commission and objected 
to its policies of overtime pay and dis- 
position of grain samples. 


Mapison, 


PILED UP ICE DELAYS 
START OF LAKE SHIPPING 


Du.tutru, Minn.—The lake which has 
been free of encumbering ice for a week, 
was again clogged by packed ice driven 
against the canal entrance by strong 
This 


probably would not offer boats any ob- 


northeast wind last week end. 
struction in making passage through it, 
but it could become a menace if it con- 
tinued to pile up and deepen against the 
shoreline. 

The harbor is open and crews reported 
aboard ships repairing and fitting them 
out to be ready for sailing as soon as 
loaded and as soon as the ice situation is 
cleared up in the Soo district and east- 
ern Lake Erie. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





W. S. WARNER NAMED SALES 
HEAD OF NATIONAL BISCUIT 
New York, N. Y.—Warren S. Warner, 
with the National Biscuit Co. for the 
past 30 years, has been appointed sales 
manager of that firm, according to an 
announcement by F. K. Montgomery, vice 
president in charge of sales and adver- 
tising. Mr. Warner has been assistant 
sales manager since 1936. Urban A. 
Kreidler, whom he succeeds as _ sales 
manager, has been made assistant to 
Mr. Montgomery. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SCUDDER RESUMES BUSINESS 

New Yoru, N. Y.—Frank A. Scudder, 
formerly engaged in the wholesale grain 
and feed business in New York, has been 
honorably discharged from the United 
States Army, and has re-established his 
business, with headquarters in the Prod- 
uce Baxchange. 
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TELLS HOW!! 


“SNOFLOUR"” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








“Cremo”’ 


Just the cream 
of hard wheat. 


Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 


High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





PURE RYE FLOUR 
We make a high- le pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 
FISHER & FALLGATTER 

WAUPAOA, WIS. __ 
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Today & Yesterday 


THE DREAM 

REALITY 
When Mark Alfred Carleton brought 

wheats to 


AND THE 


Kubanka and other durum 
this country from Russia in 1900 he may 
have dreamed that the 1942 crop of 
macaroni wheat in three states, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota, 
would amount to 44,000,000 bus, but he 
that 


A new variety of durum wheat 


did not live to see dream come 
true. 
with stiff straw, developed at the North 
Dakota experiment station from a cross 
between durum wheat and emmer, has 
recently been named Carleton and ap- 
proved for increase and distribution to 
farmers. 
The 
wheat in the United States for the pe- 


riod 1925-41 is about 42,000,000 


average production of durum 


bus. 





‘"F THE HUSBANDRY IS NEG- 
LECTED, THE SOLDIERS MUST 
STARVE.”’—Socrates. 





There have been wide fluctuations in 
durum wheat production, from 99,000,- 
000 bus in 1928 to less than 7,000,000 
bus in the drouth year of 1934. In 1928 
exports of durum wheat amounted to 
47,000,000 bus. 
durum wheat have been very small. 


Since 1931 exports of 


Farmers’ intentions to plant durum 
wheat, as forecast in a government re- 
port issued March 19, 1943, indicate 
plantings of 2,103,000 acres. This is 
2.4% less than in 1942 and is only about 
two thirds of the 10-year average area 
of 3,418,000 acres planted to 
wheat.—John H. Parker. 


BREAD MADE FROM WOOD 

Every traveler who sets out to explore 
in distant lands can relate some strange 
dish of native origin with which he or 
she has managed to eke out an exist- 
ence, but it is not every adventurer who 
has to take to eating forest trees to keep 
body and soul alive. 

I had called a halt at Trincomalee in- 
tending to push on to Galle the next 
day, when something went wrong with 
our native carriers and we found our- 
selves without provisions of any kind. 
Tired to the bone and hungry, we called 
our native guides and asked them to pro- 


durum 
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BEHIND THE “WHY” OF WAR BONDS 


OST of the words we read or hear concerning War Bonds have an 


emotional appeal. But there is also a bedrock strata of realism behind 


the “why” in the purchase of War Bonds. 


First and most important, your War Bond dollar rolls up its sleeves and 


goes to work producing bullets, guns, tanks, planes and ships. 


It dashes 


about the country buying food, medical supplies, and even a few scanty 


luxuries for our fighting men. 


Its second job is that of an absentee. 


You see, dollars can be dangerous 


if allowed to wander through the financial highways and byways unchecked. 


However, the disciplined dollar you invest in War Bonds is taken out of 


these channels of finance. 


It can no longer work as an inflation dollar, buy- 


ing scarce materials, driving prices upward, and creating a condition almost 


as dangerous as war itself. 


It has become a sane dollar. 


Next, your War Bond dollar gets down to business and produces for 


you. 


uses its overtime to earn interest for you. 


While it works during the day in war plants for the government, it 


It is also a financial cushion 


upon which you can rest your financial problems after the war is won. It 


will wait patiently for the day when it can buy a new car or a new refriger- 


ator or a pair of new shoes for you, its master. 
So lying quietly beneath the emotional appeal, there is a good solid 
common sense foundation of logic behind your purchase of War Bonds. 


Do, we urge you, the logical thing. Wake up your idle, lazy dollars. 
them to work for Uncle Sam and yourself. 


possibly can. 


Put 
Buy all the War Bonds you 
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cure food for the party, thinking they 
would go and shoot a few birds. You 
can judge our surprise when they came 
back loaded with heaps of decayed wood 
and set about preparing a meal from it. 

Decayed wood of many of the forest 
trees in Ceylon is looked upon as a 
popular dish by people of the Veddah 
tribe. And contrary to what one might 
reasonably expect, quite a palatable dish 
it makes, though the flavor is not what 
it could be made at the hands of more 
experienced cooks. 

First the wood—the decayed part, 
that is—is scooped out and then pounded 
between large stones until a lumpy meal 
is formed. This is now mixed with 
water and formed into a kind of dough 
and baked over hot stones laid on a 
fire of brushwood. Our native guide was 
particularly careful not to let any of 
the flame creep round the stones and 


touch the bread or cakes, otherwise they 
are said to eat rather tough and stringy. 

While the cakes were being cooked 
our other Veddah guide sauntered off 
into the wood in search for wild honey. 
And sure enough he returned before the 
meal was ready, loaded with delightful 
wild honey held in a receptable of huge 
leaves wound round and round. 

One by one the decayed wood bread 
or cakes were fished from the fire, split 
open and then spread liberally with the 
wild honey. If you eat them while quite 
hot it seems to disguise the taste of the 
wood. All you can taste is the sweet- 
ness of the honey. Anyhow, the strange 
fare was entirely satisfying so far as 
appeasing our hunger was concerned. 
But whether it possessed any nourishing 
elements necessary to bodily sustenance 
is another matter—Hilda Oppenheim, 
in “Milling.” 


ON THE NATURE OF 
ADVERTISING KNOWLEDGE 
What about Prestige—that intangible 
quality which is over and above merit 
or authority, and is so valuable to a 
product or company when secured? 
What are the ways in which advertising 
can help build it? There is a_ story 
about Lord Chesterfield which is sug- 
“Walk 


he said to 


gestive. down the street with 
a socially ambitious 
young man, “it will make your fortune.” 


Thus, perhaps, do certain kinds of testi- 


me,” 





“‘Were we directed from Washing- 
ton when to sow and when to reap, 
we should scon want bread.” — 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 





monials work—transferring prestige by 
association. But here is a whole field 
for study in itself—From “The Diary of 


an Ad Man,” in Advertising Age. 
MUSTER 
Prairie soldiers 
In trig green clothes 


Muster a million trillion 
State-long rows. 


The good black clods go 
Grinning and winking: 

So many wheat-green soldiers 
Will set: the Axis blinking. 


The wheat-guns lengthen 
While the black clods grin, 
Seeing how der Fuerher 
Will be balked in his sin, 


And the free red blood 

Will flow again in free veins 

From this million-trillion muster 

On the wheat-green plains. 
KunicuNDE DuNcAN. 


EPITAPH OF THE UNSLICED 
LOAF 


The farmer plows his field again 
For wheat of heavy yield again, 
And OPA repealed again 

The edict causing strife. 


The baker’s loaf is sealed again, 

And Mother’s thumbs have healed 
again— 

No longer must she wield again 

That dull and crippling knife! 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
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supplements - 
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Chemists Will Put 


CEREALS ON THE FIRING LINE 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists will be theld at Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., May 17-19 inclusive. Five different phases of cereal 
technology will be under discussion, these being divided into 
the following broad subjects: 


(1) Industrial Utilization of Cereals; 

(2) Agronomy and Milling Technology; 

(3) Brewing and Malting Technology; 

(4) Baking Laboratory Methods and Baking Technology; 
(5) Symposium on “The Firing Line with Cereals.” 


Thirty-eight papers are scheduled for the program, and the 
industrial utilization of cereals is emphasized throughout, thus 
giving to the program a high practical aspect, in keeping with 
the conditions under which we are now living. Among the 
topics selected are bacterial fermentation of cereal carbohy- 
drates; the distillation industry in war and peace; industrial 
utilization of corn proteins; oil products from cereal grains; 
industrial uses of wheat proteins; the grading and storage of 
grains; entomology and insect control of grains; practical 
technical applications and control in bread baking; macaroni 


* * * 


at Annual Convention 


and noodle manufacture; cracker and cooky manufacture and 
cake baking; the application of cereals in the malt industry. 
Other subjects, of less significance industrially, but of equal 
value to those interested in the chemistry of cereals and cereal 
technology are to be presented. 

Among the scheduled speakers are G. E. Hilbert and M. M. 
MacMasters, Northern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 
Ill., whose subject will be “Waxy Maize”; W. H. Peterson and 
Marvin Johnson, University of Wisconsin, who will speak on 
“Bacterial Fermentation of Cereal Carbohydrates”; Paul Ko- 
lachov, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Louisville, Ky., whose 
topic is “The Distillation Industry in War and Peace”; Sidney 
Cantor and W. E. Yelland, Corn Products Refining Co., whose 
subject is “Industrial Utilization of Corn Proteins,” and Warren 
Goss, Northern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, who is 
expected to speak on “Oil Production from Cereal Grains.” 

The symposium on practical problems of cereal processing 
and distribution, under the title “On the Firing Line with 
Cereals,” has been arranged by George Garnatz and Henry V. 
Moss. This part of the program will occupy the whole of 
May 19. 


* * * 


A TRIO OF ALA. C. C. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Betty Sullivan, Chairman 
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* THERE’S A LAW . 
to govern every step in the Forster Process of Conditioning Wheat 


for Milling, whether the mill-mix be hard wheat, soft wheat or a 
mixture of such wheats. Here’s why: 


When water is added to wheat in an ordinary 
tempering conveyor, it slowly permeates the bran 
and begins to soak the endosperm material. The 
only control is time and, because penetration is 
slow, part of the endosperm is soaked and put 
out of condition for milling before the moisture 
has had an opportunity to reach the innermost 
parts of the berry where the crease, one of the 
most important portions to be conditioned, is 
located. 


This situation is aggravated when both soft 
and hard wheats are present—as they often are— 
in the mill-mix. But—in the FORSTER SHORT 
TIME WHEAT CONDITIONER moisture pen- 
etration, made possible by the condensation of 
controlled vapor, is rapid. Bran is LUBRI- 
CATED. The cellulose ducts expand to carry 
moisture inward to every bit of the berry—before 
there has been opportunity for soaking! 


* * * 


Conditioning and invisible loss should be 
studied together. Consider two berries of wheat 
—one hard and one soft. Each can cause “in- 
visible loss,” when improperly conditioned. Hard 


wheat that is not in correct physical condition for 
milling resists disintegration. It requires more 
power to grind. More power produces heat (and 
ups the power bills!). Heat causes the generation 
of vapor pressures within the wheat particles. 
Vapor pressure forces moisture out. Moisture 
loss means loss of weight—and the loss of prop- 
erties that make good milling possible. 

Soft wheat improperly conditioned doesn’t re- 
sist disintegration in the same way—but it does 
resist it. The wheat mass becomes gummy. Any 
attempt to grind it—to produce a granular flour— 
creates heat, increases vapor pressures. The glu- 
ten becomes soft and rubbery. The load on the 
mill is disrupted. 


. * a 


Soft and hard wheats are best reduced by 
themselves, and the Forster Short Time Wheat 
Conditioner can be adjusted to meet the demands 
of either type of mill-mix. However—because of 
the rapidity and controllability of condensed mois- 
ture penetration, a mill-mix containing hard, me- 
dium-hard and soft berries can be thoroughly 
conditioned—without soaking—to achieve optimum 
milling results. 


Write for Details About the Machine 
That Pays for Itself! 
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Stalemate 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


in Canadian Flou 





HE results of surveys reported in 

1939 showed that Canadian diets 

were deficient in several eszentials, 
particularly thiamin, ascorbic acid, cal- 
cium, iron and vitamin A. Since that 
time, evidence of a deficiency of ribofla- 
vin has been obtained, and now shortages 
of niacin are anticipated as a result of 
food restrictions brought about by the 
war. 

In Canada, as elsewhere, it was recog- 
nized that improvements in the diet as 
a whole could be most readily brought 
about by increasing the nutritive value of 
flour. This subject was discussed at a 
meeting of millers, bakers, nutritionists 
and government officials in the summer 
of 1941. At that meeting, officials of the 
Department of Health and a number of 
nutritionist voiced their objections to 
the addition of synthetic vitamins to flour 
and their preference for long extraction 
flours. They would sooner have, they said, 
a little more of all the B vitamins than 
larger additional amounts of thiamin, 
riboflavin and niacin only, They sug- 
gested that millers should investigate the 
possibilities of producing long-extraction 
“white” flours carrying about 1.2 mg 
of thiamin per pound. Not very hope- 
fully, the millers agreed to do this, but 
gave warning that such a flour would labor 
under serious handicaps in its competi- 
tion with the standard grades of flour 
because it was bound to be darker in 
color, inferior in baking characteristics, 
and poorer in keeping qualities. 

A few months later, in January, 1942, 
representatives of the milling industry 
were again summoned to Ottawa, not, 
as they had expected, to report the re- 
sults of their investigations, but to be 
informed that the government had al- 
ready the under 
the Food and Drugs Act to provide for 


amended regulations 


a special flour containing 1.2 mg of 
thiamin per pound. This flour was to 
be called “Vitamin B White Flour.” 
The organized millers, who produce 
over 90% of the flour milled in Canada, 
protested these regulations. 
They stated that their inquiries had con- 
vinced them that the “low grade” char- 
acteristics of flour, natural 


vitamin content of 1.2 mg of thiamin per 


against 


having a 


pound, were so pronounced as to make 
its general use highly improbable, But 
the position was already lost. Repeated 
efforts were made to have the minimum 
thiamin content reduced to 1.08 mg per 
this concession 
was not granted. The the 
Department of Health appeared to be 


pound, but even small 


officials of 


more concerned over legalistic considera- 
tions than as to whether the special flour 
would go into consumption and thus con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem 
of malnutrition.* 

The regulations were later amended 
to make them effective on April 1, 1942, 
and at the same time two entirely new 


clauses were added. One of these clauses 





*Under the general vitamin regulations, a 
food may be classed as an “excellent source’ 
of vitamin B,;, provided a reasonable daily 


intake of the food supplies 120 I.U. of the 
vitamin. The department assumes that a 
reasonable daily intake of bread is 9 oz, 


and that amount of vitamin B white bread 
contains 120 I1.U. of B,; Any lowering of 
the vitamin content of vitamin B white 


flour would therefore make it impossible to 
classify vitamin B white bread as an “ex- 
of B. 


cellent source” 
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Chief Chemist, Western Canada Flour Mills Co.. Ltd. 


made it an offense to use the word “vita- 
min” or anything suggestive of vitamins 
the name, or in immediate 
the name,” of any 
except Vitamin B White 
Flour, or of any white bread not made 
from that The 
the use of synthetic vitamins in flour 


as “part of 
conjunction with 
white flour 
flour. other declared 
or bread to constitute adulteration. 

The 


disclaim any responsibility for these ex- 


nutritionists felt it necessary to 


traordinary restraints which were ob- 
viously designed to give Vitamin B flour 
and bread a clear field, free from the com- 
petition of products enriched with syn- 
thetic vitamins. Even the specifications for 
B White Flour were received 


who 


Vitamin 
critically by several nutritionists, 
complained that the use of flour carrying 
only 1.2 mg of thiamin per pound would 
not add materially to the intake of B vita- 
mins. The department could extract no 
comfort from the opposing criticisms of 
millers and nutritionists. They simply ex- 
posed the fundamental error on which 
the regulations had been based. 

It was in these circumstances that the 
distribution of Vitamin B White Flour 
began. To produce the flour most mills 
installed additional machinery, consist- 
ing of hammermills, tailings grinders of 


various types, and sifters, for the pur- 


In this 
way the yield of flour was brought close 


to 12 mg of thiamin per pound. 


to 80% of the weight of the wheat 
milled. Some mills discovered that their 
long-extraction flours were not suffi- 


ciently high in vitamin, and rather than 
lengthen out their process still further, 
they attained the required level by re- 
moving low vitamin fractions from the 
total flour. 
a flour carrying 1.2 mg of thiamin per 
0.60% 
and that the color and baking qualities 


It was generally found that 


pound contained close to ash, 
were no better than are usually asso- 
ciated with so high an ash content. 
Though some bakers expressed satis- 
faction with the new flour, the majority 
(70% as shown by a survey conducted 
in July) reported it to be less trust- 
worthy than the standard bakers patent, 
containing about 0.46% ash, It is not 
easy to generalize, but it seems that in 
most bakeries a considerable volume of 
Vitamin B White Bread was made at the 
outset, when it had the advantage of 
novelty, and then a rapid decline oc- 
curred as a result of lack of demand, 
consumer complaints and production dif- 
ficulties. 
that in Canada 
50% of the flour consumed is used for 


It is estimated over 


household baking. ‘The popular house- 





pose of releasing from the millfeeds, hold flours are short patents having an 
small amounts of material containing 8 ash content of less than 0.40%. That 
a WOMEN IN THE MILL * 


No—look again. 


They’re the mill-hand women of World War I. 


was many a feminine sweeper and oiler. 
a Kansas City mill. 





These aren’t the women who work in your mill today—if any. 


In that preliminary skirmish there 
The ones shown here were employed in 


housewives would have particular diffi- 
culty in adapting themselves to Vitamin 
B White Flour therefore appeared cer- 
tain, and accordingly the retail distri- 
bution of this flour for trial purposes 
was restricted to Canada and 
to one eastern city, with the object of 
limiting any losses that might be sus- 
tained. 


western 


One retail grocery chain adver- 
tised the flour extensively and experi- 
enced what it regarded as a good re- 
sponse from its customers. But other 
reported unfavorable _re- 
Sales were small many 
instances the flour sold was returned 
as unsatisfactory. Much ef the flour 
placed in the retailers’ hands was even- 


dealers very 


sults. and in 


tually sold to bakers or returned to the 
mills. 

On the basis of this experience, the 
Canadian National Millers Association 
formally advised the government at the 
end of August that in its opinion the use 
of Vitamin B White Flour in bakeshops 
was not likely to be extended appre- 
ciably, and further, that it would never 
enjoy “the smallest public acceptance” 
as a household flour. Since only a very 
limited distribution of this flour could be 
expected, the millers urged that if there 
was a serious desire on the part of the 
government to increase the amounts of 
B vitamins in the diet, consideration 
should be given to the American method 
of using synthetic vitamins in the pro- 
duction of enriched flours. 

During the following months the new 
flour lost further ground. The available 
information indicates that from April 1 
to Dec. 31, sales of Vitamin B White 
Flour constituted 7% of the total domes- 
tic flour sales of the large milling com- 
panies, and it is probable that if the 
whole industry were considered, the per- 
centage would be approximately the same. 
this the de 


gree of public acceptance, because it is 


Kven figure exaggerates 
influenced by the relatively high initial 
sales and because government contracts 
for flour and bread have specified the 
Vitamin B White products. 

The commercial failure of the flour is 
sufficiently evident. Its failure as a 
method of increasing the supply of B 
To the 


extent that it has been used, Vitamin B 


vitamins is even more striking. 


White Flour has displaced the standard 


bakers flour. Assays on samples of 


these two flours made in the laboratory 
of Merck & Co. have given the following 


results: 








Milligrams per Ib ra is Z, Ay 
Vitamin B white flour 1.13 0.16 5.13 2.45 
Standard bakers flour. 0.64 0.13 4.07 2.17 
EETOPOROS ssc4ccstecess 9.49 0.03 1,06 0.28 

Taking the sales of Vitamin B White 


700,000 


an outside 


Flour as bbIs a year, which is 
the population 
11,500,000, we can calcu- 
late from Merck’s data that Vitamin B 
White the 


per capita intake of the B vitamins by 


figure, and 


of Canada as 


Flour has increased annual 


no more than the. following amounts: 


ol errr es ee er 6 milligrams 


EN ek oes boob 680 te wom s 0.4 milligrams 
ee ee eee oe oo ae milligrams 
Pantothenic acid ........... 3.5 milligrams 

When the regulations governing the 


sale of Vitamin B White Bread became 


(Continued on page 21a.) 
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MAKING EQUIPMENT Do Its BEST 


tenance” might be considered de- 

scriptive of those things which, al- 
though now checked regularly by your 
car service man, six months ago were 
probably not taken care of half often 
enough. Automobile drivers have been 
jolted to the realization that whatever 
they may own in the nature of a car, 
it’s a fine, delicate piece of mechanism 
that deserves loving care. And gets it. 
Now, how about your milling equipment? 

It’s true that the marketing of such 
equipment has not been “frozen” as has 
the sale of cars. Since flour and feed 
milling are essential to a successful con- 
duct of the broad war program, sales 
of equipment are not likely to be stop- 
ped. But there’s this to consider: aside 
from the common sense of maintenance 
at any time, the denand for milling 
products requires the utmost in pro- 
duction from all available equipment. 
New equipment purchases for expanded 
production schedules can be made only 
in keeping with the supply of materials 
from which the machines are made, and 
it is not an exaggeration to state that 
the present year brings a demand for 
maximum productive capacity. 

It’s sensible, then, to turn the same 
kind of forethought and energy applied 
in automobile upkeep to the maintenance 
of plant equipment. Maintenance isn’t 


] IBERALLY defined, the word “main- 


solely concerned with such basic things 
as lubrication and, for example, the 
keeping of hammer mill parts sharpened. 
It also covers the establishment of a 
high standard of production efficiency 
through proper study of a machine’s 
operating possibilities. Those possibilities 
vary with every piece of equipment and 
with every type of work done. But in- 
creased production makes a thoughtful 
survey worth while. 

Using a feed mill as an example, 
let’s go over some of the “standard” 
equipment of a typical plant. Com- 
mon and of high importance are grind- 
ers—hammer mills, attrition mills and 
roller mills. Whether you have one or 
all of these types, are you getting the 
most out of them? 

The first point to consider is whether 
or not your equipment is intrinsically 
capable of meeting fast production de- 
mands. If it is obviously outmoded—and 
if recent improvements cannot be incor- 
porated in it—you have good reason to 
consider the purchase of a better ma- 
chine. There are two factors against 
which to weigh the inefficiency of out- 
dated equipment—the amount of time 
you have in which to produce feed, and 
the amount of power required per unit. 
How much time you can take to pul- 
verize a sack of ground oats, we'll say, 
depends upon how great is the demand 


on your time and facilities. The feed 
milling outlook indicates that this de- 
mand will be increasingly great. Then 
there’s power. Power is needed in many 
vital industries. Power capacities are 
taxed heavily. Can you afford, from any 
standpoint, to waste kilowatts? 

Assuming that your grinding equip- 
ment is basically good, what points can 
you check to insure best operation? Look 
at your hammer grinder. Is it equipped 
with good protection against metal and 
stones? It should be, because damaged 
screens cost money to repair. Screen 
changes take time. And, often, a screen 
may be so badly torn that it must be 
completely replaced. That demands metal 
—and metal is being demanded every- 
where these days. 

How about the fan? If your grinder is 
well designed the fan may be assumed 
to be of the proper size. But the ducts 
from it may create needless resistance. 
The collector to which it is attached may 
build up back pressure that eats power, 
cuts down on your fan efficiency, and in- 
cidentally, the productive capacity of the 
mill. Don’t carry your ground product 
an inch farther from the mill than neces- 
sary—and don’t let a home-made sys- 
tem of ducts or collectors send your 
ammeter swinging toward higher power 
bills. 

The choice of a hammer or an attri- 
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tion mill for your plant depends mostly 
upon the work you expect to turn out. 
Attrition mills don’t use screens, and 
unless an elaborate sifting arrangement 
is included as a part of the system, the 
fineness of grinding obviously cannot be 
controlled to a great degree. Some of 
your work may not require such accurate 
particle size control. An attrition mill 
may be just the thing for the job. Often, 
when a plant has two grinders, an ex- 
tremely flexible system can be had when 
both a hammer and an attrition mill are 
used. Weighed on the scale of practic 
ability, and balanced against the type 
of work that the equipment would be 
called upon to do most, the selection 
is not difficult to make. 

Few small plants have roller mills, and 
they certainly cannot be considered good 
for all around work in the feed business. 
Still, for certain products—cracked corn, 
for example—the power consumption is 
low (when the rolls are sharp and 
aligned) and the finished product is one 
of quality. Remember, this is only true 
if the rolls are in top condition. Unlike 
hammer mills, which advertise their out- 
of-condition inefficiency by refusing to 
accept the capacity for which they were 
intended, a roller mill can be made to 
handle almost the same amount of stock 
dull or sharp. It doesn’t, of course, per- 
form the same type of work, because the 
rolls must be spread farther apart to ad- 
mit the same amount of grain. But the 
necessary adjustments are often made 
almost unnoticed; an inefficiency can 
often exist without being readily appar- 
ent—except in the tally of finished 
products. 

The condition of grain to be processed 
is a point not ordinarily considered as a 
part of “maintenance.” Still, there is 
nothing more destructive of capacity 
than grain too wet. It simply won’t re- 
duce as well. Keeping grain dry by stor- 
ing it dry and eliminating infestation is 
a step toward getting the maximum from 
your equipment. 

Similar rules apply for all your ma- 
chines. Corn cutters are, in a large sense, 
close cousins of hammer mills. Their 
blades won’t cut unless they’re sharp. 
Their sizing possibilities are worthless if 
metal or stone is allowed to plow a hole 
through the screen. And if the graders 
to which they are attached are inade- 
quate, or if they are out of condition, 
with slipping belts and jammed screens, 
the whole process slows up. 

What can be done about mixers? The 
principal thing to do is have a good 
mixer; the blending of finely ground 
products, each of which has a different 
specific gravity, can’t be economically 
done with a length of conveyor enclosed 
in a “tank.” Most mixers operate on 
something of the same principle, but 
there’s a difference in the way that prin- 
ciple is applied. Look yours over. If 
it takes five minutes longer to mix feed 
than Jim Jones requires, multiply the 
cost of power and labor during those 
five minutes by the number of mixes you 
make—or would like to make—in a day. 
Then remember that you may not al- 
ways be allowed to waste power—either 
of the man or electric type. 

There’s not much to maintain on a 
good mixer. Just see to it that lubrica- 
tion is carried out as it should be, that 
belts are kept in good condition and 
that dust is not allowed to collect on 
various working parts of the equipment 
to the detriment of capacity. 


(Continued on page 22a.) 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


By-Product Disposal Puzzles 
| Grits-to- Alcohol Producers 


Laboratory studies conducted by Jo- 
seph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., indicate 
that one of the most troublesome prob- 
lems concerned with the use of granular 
wheat flour in the making of alcohol is 
To make 
commercial use of these by-products all 
the stillage would have to be evaporated, 
say the investigators, and the evaporated 
product dried on drum driers or by a 
similar method. 


the recovery of by-products. 


, 


“It is unlikely,” states a report of the 
study, “that any distillery has sufficient 
equipment to recover the by-product in 
this manner. No conclusions can_ be 
drawn as to the nutritive value of the 
by-product unless actual feeding experi- 
ments are undertaken on material re- 
covered under plant conditions.” 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recently began working on this problem. 
It is announced from this source that 
the resultant thin 
wheat flours being used in alcohol plants 
may yield protein ingredients for live- 
stock feeds. Government officials be- 
lieve that quickest results in recovering 


slops of granular 


the protein can be obtained by chemical 
nonthermal physical 
treatment, but can place no time limit on 
the results they wish to obtain. The 
heat treatment, which was advocated by 
the Seagram company, cannot be utilized 
now, it is stated, owing to the shortage of 


technique or by 


evaporators. 

In general, the Seagram experiments 
revealed, fermentation efficiencies were 
lower for granular wheat flour than for 
corn, wheat or the corn-wheat flour mix- 
ture. However, the malt used had a 
lower diastatic power than normal dis- 
malt. It 
state the investigators, that this factor 
probably contributed to the abnormally 
low fermentation efficiencies noted for 


tillers’ seemed reasonable, 


corn, since corn has little or no diastatic 
power while wheat and wheat flour have 
an appreciable amount of amylase. The 
results obtained indicated that granular 
wheat flour does not have the self-con- 
verting power of whole wheat. 

Foaming was reported to be another 
problem with granular wheat flour. It 
makes necessary the use of anti-foam 
oils and cuts down the fermenter ca- 
pacity and thus the amount of alcohol. 

Alcohol yields were higher from granu- 
lar wheat flour than from corn or wheat 
fermentation because of the higher starch 
content of the flour. Although it was 
noted that there was a tendency toward 
higher alcohol yields with atmospheric 
mashing over pressure cooking, previous 
plant experience indicated that contam- 
ination and foaming difficulties over- 
Shadow the benefits for atmospheric 
mashing. 

The Seagram company has made fur- 
ther investigations into the utilization 
of wheat and various combinations of 
corn and Laboratory studies 
have indicated that soft winter varieties 
are best suited for alcohol production 
while durum and the hard spring wheats 
are generally not suitable, owing to a 
lower starch content. The starch content 
of wheat is found to be a reliable index 
of the anticipated yield of alcohol. 

Alcohol yields from wheat are reported 
to be generally lower than yields from 
corn, the difference being about 0.2 proof 


wheat. 


gallon per bushel, but higher yields can 
be obtained either by pressure cooking 
or by atmospheric mashing. Mixed grain 
bills comprised of over 50% corn, 35-40% 
wheat and the remainder barley malt can 
produce yields only slightly lower than 
those from corn. 

The amount of barley malt required 
for corn mashing, it is stated, may be 
reduced by 50% through the use of a 
wheat-barley mixture as the conversion 


WNT, 
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Time and a Half for Extra F 
8 Hours per Week 








agent. This substitution is successful 
if the mash is allowed to ferment for 
at least 72 hours. 

Those who have carried on the investi- 
gations conclude that much research still 
must be done to utilize wheat efficiently 
as a raw material for alcohol production 
and to minimize the operating problems. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

“The factors of most importance dur- 
ing storage are the moisture contents of 
the wheat and the temperature. The 
moisture content is of primary impor- 
tance since this promotes rapid respira- 
tion with consequent increase in the tem- 
perature of the wheat. Thus the dam- 
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age that may be done by high tempera- 
tures is closely connected with the mois- 
ture content. The wheat kernel is a 
living organism so constituted that it 
can maintain life under the conditions 
which would destroy life when in active 
growth, Hence the main problem in 
storage is to maintain life at a slow 
rate, and one of the primary conditions 
for this is a low moisture content. AI- 
though there is less danger of damage 
from a high temperature when the mois- 
ture content is low, nevertheless wheat 
is more safely stored in cold than in 
warm climates.’”—C. O. Swanson in 
“Wheat and Flour Quality.” 
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Help Uncle Sam make up the shortages in other foods... 
and REALLY PUT BREAD BACK ON THE DINNER TABLE! 


With the public’s pockets bulging with money, 
and the contents of market baskets greatly reduced 
by rationing, Uncle Sam is counting on the millers 
and bakers of America to help keep these market 


baskets full! 


Enriched flour and enriched bread must now, 


Be prepared. Mandatory enrichment of all fam- 
ily white flour will soon become a fact. And with 
the proposed higher thiamine, niacin and iron 
levels and the inclusion of riboflavin, new tech- 


nical problems will have to be met. 


Let us help you. As one of the chief manufac- 


more than ever before, supply a much larger share 
of the increased calories and vitamins every family 
needs for maximum war effort—calories and vi- 
tamins we used to get in meat and other foods 
that are now rationed. 


Already sales of enriched bread and other bakery 
goods have zoomed to new record highs. That 
means sales of enriched flour to bakeries, as well as 
to consumers, will hit all time highs this year! 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. . 


turers of vitamin B,, riboflavin and niacin for 
enrichment, our technical experts have been work- 
ing closely with the flour milling industry for over 
4 years developing methods and procedures to 
solve these enrichment 
problems. Write us 
today and find out 
how your problems 


can best be solved. 
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Technical training of flour millers in 
Great Britain is controlled by the tech- 
nical education committee of the Joint 
Industrial Council for the Flour Milling 
Industry. This council is one of the 
most successful of those set up as a 
result of the Whitley Report in 1916, 
and its technical education committee 
is regarded by the industry as one of 
its most important functioning groups. 

Following the revolution in flour mill- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Teehnieal Edueation and Training 


for British Millers 


ing operations which took place towards 
the end of the last century the resulting 
need for technical training of the work- 
er was only partially met by provision 
of evening classes under the auspices 
of the British National Association of 
Millers, and it was not until the Joint 
Industrial Council took a hand in the 
task that real progress was made. This 
body exists for the main purpose of 
maintaining satisfactory relations be- 








tween employers and workmen. In this 
it is credited with marked success. Em- 
ployers and employees have separate or- 
ganizations, but they meet frequently 
through the medium of the Joint Indus- 
trial Council and in this way deal with 
the needs of the industry as they arise. 

The technical education committee is 
concerned solely with training, and its 
membership includes direct representa- 
tives of the Joint Industrial Council, 
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When you need phosphate, just mail us your order; or 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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both employers and workmen, together 
with representatives of the board of 
education, the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, which acts as the examining 
body, principals and teachers in tech- 
nical colleges, the National Association, 
the Research Association and, compara- 
tively recently, the Young Millers’ 
Group. In addition the two examiners 
of the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute are also members. 

Soon after the formation of the Joint 
Industrial Council the technical educa- 
tion committee began its work under the 
leadership of the late Sir Albert Hum- 
phries. The first task was to deal with 
the existing course, which was limited 
to two years of evening study in flour 
milling technology. The course was dou- 
bled in length and at the same time 
broadened to include the science of flour 
milling and a greater conception of the 
principles of flour milling technology. 
In addition, the course was so arranged 
that the first half would be complete in 
itself and would meet the requirements 
of the average student, and the final 
two years would cover the needs of those 
who aimed at the higher posts in the 
industry. 

The revised proposals at first evoked 
opposition. Many felt that science for 
flour millers was unnecessary and that 
the course would prove too difficult for 
the majority of students. However, the 
committee had removed the grievances 
of many members by advocating a pre- 
liminary course of general education for 
those whose education had terminated at 
14 and by arranging a science course 
which was based on actual operations 
in the mill. The latter was in effect a 
carefully co-ordinated syllabus of the 
mechanics of the power supply, the 
physics of cleaning, washing, condition- 
ing and reduction plant, and the bio- 
logical study of the wheat berry. 

Once the revised scheme had become 
established the demand for technical 
training increased. Local education au- 
thorities were urged to set up courses in 
all the milling centers where technical 
institutes existed, and when World War 
II began there were some 800 students 
undergoing training in 20 centers. One 
of these centers, Cardiff, by arrange- 
ment with the local employers, organized 
its course in the daytime, while another 
in Liverpool set up a large demonstra- 
tion room in order to make the instruc- 
tion more realistic. 

Many flour mills are situated in the 
country remote from technical colleges. 
In order to cater for the needs of such 
personnel as would otherwise receive no 
technical education, correspondence 
courses were devised and put into op- 
eration through the medium of the trade 
journal Milling. These courses are re- 
garded only as a substitute for proper 
tuition in a technical college, but they 
are declared to have fulfilled a useful 
purpose. Any student who is living in 
a place where an ordinary course is be- 
ing carried on at the local institute may 
join the correspondence course only by 
written consent of the principal. 

By arrangement with the War Office 
this method of tuition has been made 
available to millers who have joined the 
armed forces. In addition, through the 
medium of the Red Cross, the course is 
sent to 40 prisoners of war. 

One important part of the work of the 
technical education committee is the pro- 


‘duction of educational pamphlets on 


technical subjects. These are written 


gratuitously by experts in the industry 
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and are sold at 6d a copy in order that 
they may be within the reach of every 
student. 

The highest award to flour milling 
students is the City and Guilds Gold 
Medal. One of the conditions attached 
to its award is the preparation of a 
thesis upon a subject set by the City 
and Guilds examiners. Any such thesis 
if accepted may be published in the 
form of a pamphlet. 

In order to make for close relations 
between the technical education commit- 
tee and the teachers biennial conferences 
are arranged at which topics concerned 
with technical education for flour mill- 
ers are discussed with vigor and free- 
dom. A report of the conference is then 
circulated widely and any necessary ac- 
tion is taken by the committee to imple- 
ment the recommendations made at the 
conference. 

The committee is said to have found 
that one essential weakness in the pres- 
ent system is the limitation of courses in 
most centers to the evenings, when both 
teachers and students are tired after a 
day’s work; another is the need for pro- 
viding better facilities for students in 
outlying districts. These and other ques- 
tions wrapped up in the bigger general 
question of postwar training of youth, 
to which the board of education is now 
giving attention,.are receiving careful 
consideration from the committee and 
from the Joint Industrial Council. 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL CAPACITY ADEQUATE, 
FEDERATION SURVEY FINDS 


A survey of actual milling capacity in 
the United States compiled by the Mill- 
ers National Federation shows that there 
are 445 plants with an actual daily ca- 
pacity of 200 bbls or more, and that 
their total daily capacity is about 472,000 
bbls. This figure, the federation states, 
is close to 10% less than the supposed 
capacities of these mills. There is also 
an idle or inactive capacity amounting 
to a little more than 36,000 bbls daily, 
it is stated. 

If there are any millers who fear 
the capacity of the industry may not 
be enough to meet all needs they should 
be reassured, the federation says, for 
the survey shows that it is in so far as 
any estimates now extant. On the other 
hand, it also shows that the amount of 
excess capacity is much less than is 
generally believed by millers. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES BELKNAP HEADS 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Charles_ Belknap, 
chairman of the executive committee and 
executive vice president of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., recently was elected presi- 
dent. 

Edgar Monsanto Queeny, for the last 
15 years president, was elected chair- 
man of the board, a position vacant 
Since the death of his father, John 
Francis Queeny, founder and first presi- 
dent of the company, in 1933. No ex- 
ecutive vice president was elected to 
Succeed Mr. Belknap. In addition to 
his duties as president, he will continue 
as chairman of the executive committee. 

-As chairman of the board, of which 
he has been presiding officer since 1933, 
Mr. Queeny will continue to devote all 
of his business effort in behalf of Mon- 
santo. 
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REDUCTION OF DUST MIDDLINGS 


UST middlings is that class of 
1) stock which is too fine to be 
treated in the regular way with 
the other middlings, and too coarse for 


flour. Efforts are made to purify this 
class of stock in the regular way by 


understanding of the case, very little is 
gained by such means. The stock may 
be a little purer, but, as an offset, the 
waste is to be considered in estimating 
the value of the purification. The dif- 
ference in specific gravity between the 
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slight that as yet we are deficient in the 
mechanical means of making such a 
separation by means of air currents or 
sieves. 

The writer does not mean to say that 
the purity of this stock will not be af- 


the purifiers. According to the present 


stock and the contained impurities is so 


fected by the action of the purifiers in 





During the Revolution the Cherokees 
and allied Indians were on the war- 
path, and hardy souls wishing to settle 
in the Kentucky country were safer 
taking the long overland journey 
through Cumberland Gap, known as 


the Wilderness Road. 


This road had its beginning as a trail 
blazed by Daniel Boone and his hunt- 
ing companions, but later became a 
road which could be traversed by the 


lumbering ox-drawn Conestoga wag- 


ons of the adventurous early settlers. 


Hardships, dangers and untold difficul- 
ties could not dissuade these deter- 
mined people from pressing on to claim 
the rich land and a chance for a home 


they could call their own. 


“Sticking at it” has always paid rich 
dividends, and the miller who has al- 
ways specified SWISS SILK for his 
reels and sifters knows that “quality 


There is only one 
“Quality” bolting cloth . . . Swiss Silk. 


is the best policy.’ 
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the regular way, but questions the prof- 
it of such a process. Mechanically it 
might work reasonably well; viewed from 
a business standpoint it will bear inves- 
tigation. The writer is aware that the 
dust collectors keep the stock from the 
fans inside the mill; and also that the 
tailings and cut-off from the machines 
handling this stock are controllable in 
the direction of its travel. But if spe- 
cial means be used in disposing of this 
stock, or of that from the dust collec- 
tors of the same machines, there is the 
additional complication and expense of 
plant, which cannot be undertaken ex- 
cept in a few cases, and that when the 
output is large and means abundant. 
And again, accepting all these arrange- 
ments as possibilities, the stock to be 
so handled would not be very much dif- 
ferent from the original middlings go- 
ing to these machines, and the middlings 
would not be greatly improved. Thus, 
in any event, the result of such a sys- 
tem could not be largely benefited. 

With soft wheat this grade of stock 
is quite bright, if not contaminated with 
other material running in with it from 
other the stock 
from which it is supposed to be original- 
ly taken. 
desirable to submit this material to ‘puri- 
fying action, it is run through a cen- 
trifugal reel before such handling; that 
is, by the purifiers. 


directions than from 


In some instances, where it is 


The best purifier for the dust mid- 
dlings is the smooth roll and the follow- 
ing reel or reels. This flour stock is 
reduced and the bran specks and other 
impurities are not greatly disturbed. 

This stock should not be ground too 
close, as by this means the impurities 
are pulverized and the floury particles 
flattened in such a way as to go off 
with the impurities. There can be no 
reason for a close grinding in this ma- 

There will be more flour taken 
the reel when 
properly done than when it is ground 


terial. 
from the grinding is 
close. 
the floury particles without submitting 
Aside 
from the other close 
grinding does, it makes it difficult to 
finish up this grade of stock on the sub- 
sequent reductions. By that is meant 
it becomes soft and feathery, and _ is 
partially insensible to the action of the 
following roller reductions. It passes 
through the rolls without being disturbed, 
and one reduction merely calls for an- 
other, until the tail end of the mill is 
reached, and even then there is stock 
going into the red dog from this source 
which does not belong there. It is not 
there through deficiencies in the process, 
but from lack of the proper manipula- 
By the most 


What is wanted is to break up 


anything to a pulverizing action. 
damage which 


tion of the means at hand. 
careful and intelligent grinding this 
will happen in a less degree. It will 
become somewhat soft, and, as expressed 
before, somewhat feathery. 

The introduction of the centrifugal 
reel in the separation of the second re- 
duction of this grade of material would 
not be out of place. If there be a third 
reduction, as there should be, there should 
be a centrifugal reel there also. Three 
reductions of this material where the 
feed is not too heavy and the grinding 
neither too close nor too open, will pre- 
pare what remains for the red dog. 


The flour from the first reduction of. 


the dust middlings will be next to the 
patent flour in quality. When one finds 
this flour specky and gray, it may be 
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from two causes other than the charac- 
ter of the original stock. It may be 
from too high or too low grinding. The 
cut-off or the tail will show which is 
wrong, without going to the product 
before it goes into the reel, which it is 
not always convenient to do from the 
point where the flour is discharged. 

It is not always necessary to change 
slides to remedy defects in the quality 
of the products of flour or other stock. 
More often when there is not a change 
in the feed or the texture of the stock, 
a change in the reduction will bring about 
the desired end. 

The cut-off from the last break chop 
reel remains to be considered. There 
was a time in the history of stone mill- 
ing, and in fact it was all the time pre- 
vious to the last few years of the exist- 
ence of that system, when this or corre- 
sponding stock was called returns. To 
quote an old phrase, “it went back to 
the head of the chest.” 

The setting aside of this system of 
returning marked an epoch of decided 
improvement. It added greatly to the 
purity of the flour. It was an old habit, 
one almost as old as milling itself, and 
it was hard work getting out of it. It 
was not alone the cut-off from the chop 
which was sent back as returns, but the 
cut-off from nearly everything in the 
mill, as well as dustings from middlings 
and other questionable material. As a 
matter of fact, if the miller of those 
times did not know what else to do with 
certain stocks, he spouted them into the 
chop elevator and his mind rested easy. 

If the same system had been carried 
on in the purification of his own blood 
or its manufacture, he would have been 
a dead man inside of 48 hours. The 
organizer of the human system of puri- 
fication did not adopt the system of 
returns, but his creatures introduce it 
into their anatomy when they drink 
water contaminated with their own offal 
by means of cesspools and sewerage, and 
in other instances by breathing the air 
from water closets and sewers. This is 
taking back into the human system ma- 
terial which has once been discarded; 
it is a method of returns, and it kills 
through the medium of typhoid fever and 
other diseases. 

This system could not make itself so 
prominently felt in the manufacture of 
flour as it could upon the health of 
human beings, but when considered with 
reference to its relation to good milling, 
to the purity of the stock, it was per- 
nicious in the extreme. It was undoing 
what was the avowed purpose of milling 
methods to do. It was taking out poor 
stock and then putting it back again. 
It was an attempt at purification. It 
removed a part of the impurities from 
one body of material and dumped it into 
the same stock which followed. This 
system is still in existence in a mild 
way in the diagrams which are pub- 
lished from time to time, but it exists 
only in the lower grades of stocks, and 
does not affect the flour which is taken 
out earlier in the process. 

This cut-off is stock which comes for 
the most part through a No. 14 cloth. 
It is flour which is too gray or impure 
to go into the packers. It is larger 
grained than some of the flour which 
goes through a coarser cloth above. 
This is because the’ stocks toward the tail 
end of this reel are sharp, and contain 
only a small proportion of fine flour. 

(Continued on page 20a.) 
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A PERMANENT ADDITION 


to the Daily Diet 





NRICHED White Flour 
EK has become a permanent 
and increasingly important addi- 
tion to the American diet because 
it is the same good flour that has made 


American mills famous the world over. 


Enriched with vitamins and minerals, it 
is a wholesome and protective food .. . 
approved by those concerned with pro- 
viding wholesome, nutritious, and palat- 


able foods. 


WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 








Advances in the knowledge and science 


of nutrition have only more firmly estab- 
lished the value of the basic foods . . . and 
Enriched White Flour is a basic food to 
which protective food actessories and 
nutrients have been added without alter- 


ing its taste or appearance. It is the usual 





excellent source of body -building 


protein and carbohydrate. 


Enriched White Flour is here to stay 

. and to become increasingly important 
in the years to come. It is here to stay 
because it provides vitamins, minerals, 
and calories necessary to buoyant health. 
The people of the nation recognize the 
added value and importance of Enriched 
White Flour and they will continue to 


demand it as time goes on. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufachuing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Cal. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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can sifter is illustrated roughly by 

the sketch shown as Fig. 1. Here 
the numbers of the cloths and the flow 
of the stocks derived from the first break 
chop are indicated, but the number of 
separate sieves does not necessarily cor- 
respond to that which might obtain in a 
practical sifter. For the sake of clear- 
ness, the sieves are shown set at a much 
exaggerated angle. The sieves of various 
gyrating sifting machines are not of the 
same area, of course, and neither is the 
cloth area required for the first break (or 
any other operation in the mill) the 
same. When the area of one sieve is 
about equal to that used in a typical ma- 
chine, such as the “Nordyke,” the overs 
do not usually pass out after having 
traveled over one of them, but are tailed 
over to the head of another sieve, as 
suggested in 4 and 5, Fig. 1. 

In diagramming the flow of a mill, 
certain “conventional” methods of show- 
ing the various machines are used. For 
example, a double stand of rolls (a four- 
roller mill) is indicated merely by four 
circles, as in Fig. 2. If the rolls are cor- 
rugated, or fluted, it is usual to cross 
section the circles with lines at a 45° 
angle. Sometimes vertical lines are used, 
and some milling engineers set the two 
circles representing a pair of rolls one 
over the other. The diameters and 
lengths of the rolls should be stated, as 
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9”"x24”, or merely 9x24, and the number 
of corrugations, or flutes, to the inch 
should be given. The number of circles 
used indicates the number of rolls used 
on any particular stock, but the differen- 
tial as 21/4, to 1, or 1% to 1, etc., must be 
noted. It is also customary to mention 
how corrugated rolls run, as D to D for 
dull to dull, ete. 

It is not necessary to show the rolls 
and the sifters in their relative positions. 
Usually the chop flows from the roll 
hopper to an elevator, as has already 
been mentioned, but there is no reason 
for showing this in a conventional flow 
sheet. In making a complete diagram 
of a milling program, however, lines are 
carried from one machine to another. 
Many millers prefer diagrams of individ- 
ual operations similar to that shown in 
Fig. 2, with the destination of.each stock 
leaving a sifter section designated. 

It is not usual to use a separate line 
to represent each sieve in a section, nor 
do we often show the flow of the stocks 
within the section. If there are four 
18-mesh wire sieves “scalping” Ist brk 
chop it is so stated in the diagram, it 
being understood that the overs pass in 
succession over four separate sieves and 
are then discharged and routed to the 
2d brk rolls. Likewise, it can readily be 
seen from the diagrams of Figs. 1 and 2 
that the throughs of the 18-mesh wire 
are resifted on 34-mesh wire. 


The throughs of these sieves pass on 
to frames clothed with 60 grit gauze 
(g-g., or G.G.) and the throughs of the 
60 are sifted in turn on 12XX flour 
cloths. 

These cloths have approximately 125 
threads per linear inch, just as the 60 
G.G. has 60 threads per linear inch. It 
should not be taken for granted, how- 
ever, that there is a definite and logical 
relation between the numbers of flour 
cloths and the number of meshes per inch. 
In the case of grit gauze and wire cloth 
the “number” of the cloth as generally 
used at present corresponds to the num- 
ber of meshes per inch. In such com- 
putation the measurement is made from 
center of one thread or wire to the cen- 
ter of the thread or wire 1” distant, and 
in counting the meshes to the inch of 
silk bolting cloth numbered 10S, 10X, 
10XX, 10XXX, and so on, the same 
method of measurement is followed. The 
number, 10S, does not mean that there 
are 10x10 meshes to the linear inch, as 
has sometimes been supposed. So far as 
the matter is important to the miller, 
flour cloths are numbered arbitrarily. 
They do not represent 1/10th of the 
number of meshes per inch. A number 1 
in the flour cloth series, for example, 
may have from 46 to 50 meshes per 
linear inch. The number of meshes per 
inch of a given silk flour cloth is found 
by consulting a table or by counting with 
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a special magnifying glass. 
table is given here. 


A simple 


Comparison of Numbers and Sizes of 
Bolting Mediums 


silk, XX 


No. wire or 

grit gauze 
Approximate 
Aperture, in mils 
sq., 

Meshes per 
linear inch 


a 


It will be noted that flour cloth is 
often designated “XX.” The designation 
might be “Ss.” “x.” “Xx,” or “XXX.” 
The -“S” merely means “standard”; the 
“X,” “extra heavy”; the “XX,” “double,” 
and the “XXX,” “triple extra heavy.” 
As before stated, the grit gauze and the 
wire cloths are designated by numbers 
representing meshes per linear inch. 
There are the same number of meshes per 
inch in “standard” and “XXX” cloths, 
but the threads being larger the aper- 
tures are correspondingly smaller. The 
brief table shown will serve the reader 
at this time. The figures are taken 
from the work of C. H. Briggs, as pub- 
lished in THe Norruwesrern Miter for 
Oct. 13, 1937. 

The reader who cares to take the 
trouble will find that the apertures of the 
12XX cloth, measuring about 4.1 mils 
each way, are about 1/244th of an inch 
square, a mil being 1/1000 of an 
inch. This means that a spherical or cub- 
ical particle with diameter or sides no 
greater than, say, 1/250th of an inch 
could pass through the meshes of a 12XX 
if it could get to the cloth. Obviously, 
all do not readily do so, in practice. The 
reason for using 9XX in the position 
shown in the diagram for Ist brk is that 
with “high,” or “open,” breaking the 
flour through 12XX may be sent to a low 
grade stream when desired, as it is not 
often of as good quality as that recovered 
in the “dusting section” from the “dunst” 
that will pass over the 12XX and through 
the 9XX. 

Our diagram presented as Fig. 2 indi- 
cates a double stand of 9”x24” rolls 
operating as the “first break” of a mill 
capable of producing 500 bbls of flour 
per 24 hours of running time. The pro- 
gram was intended for a medium hard 
mill-mix, and some modifications of cloth 
might be desirable if the wheat to be 
milled were uniformly very hard or very 
soft. The rolls used have 12 corrugations 
to the inch and are set to run “dull to 
dull,” and the differential is-21% to 1. 
The speed of the fast rolls (commonly 
not stated on a diagram) is in this in- 
stance 500 rp.m. Straight -lines are 
used to indicate the flow of all ntaterials, 
with arrow heads pointing the direction, 
although in drawing a complete flow 
sheet some draftsmen curve the lines 
when it is desired to show a turn. We 
do not try to keep from crossing lines 


of flow in modern practice, but around 


the beginning of this century great pains 
were taken to avoid it. 
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Wheat Developed by 
Russian Scientist 
Grows in Desert 


A Russian scientist, it has been an- 
nounced by the Soviet Information Bu- 
reau in Washington, has developed three 
varieties of wheat which will grow and 
produce fair yields in the desert—spe- 
cifically the great Kara Kum desert be- 
tween the Caspian and Lake Ural, hither- 
to almost a complete waste of rocks and 
black drifting sand. 

This covers more than 85% of the Turk- 
menian Republic, one of the states of 
the Soviet Union, which in the past has 
been peopled chiefly by nomads whose 
agricultural production has been very 
small. 

The scientist is Dr. Boris Keller, head 
of the Turkmenian branch of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. 

All three new wheats have been de- 
veloped, says Dr. Keller, in an experi- 
mental field in the Kopetdag Mountains 
where the rainfall does not exceed 1.9 
a 
igthes annually. 

Wheat breeders of the United States 
Department of Agriculture’were loath to 

mment on the report, which might 
wetl be revolutionary in world agri- 
culture, without further details from Dr. 
Keller himself. For some years before 
the war, they say, reports of revolution- 
ary new wheats have been coming out 
of Russia, but all efforts to obtain seeds 
for testing in the dry sections of the 
United States or the Arctic stretches of 
Canada have brought the reply that there 
is not enough seed available for any 
distribution, even for strictly experi- 
mental purposes. 

Several experiment stations in the 
United States, the Department of Agri- 
culture wheat specialists explain, have 
been evolving wheats which will grow 
with a fair yield of very good quality 
grain in country where the rainfall aver- 
ages between 9 and 10 inches annually. 
In the past, when wheat was grown in 
a region where precipitation was below 
14 inches, it has been the practice to 
allow fields to lie fallow every other 
year in order to conserve moisture. With 
the best American wheats, they say, it 
has been impossible to produce a crop 
of any commercial value where the rain- 
fall is under two inches, even with a 
cool temperature which is of great im- 
portance. The wheat plant can grow 
with relatively little moisture until it is 
burned up by the hot sun. 

The Kara Kum desert is likely to be 
extremely cold in winter. Summers in 
the drifting sand, however, are intoler- 
ably hot, but it may be, the scientists 
Say, that it remains cool long enough 
for the new wheat to ripen. There also 
is a possibility of unrecorded moisture 
from underground seepage. Actually, 
the surface of parts of the desert is 
covered with flowers in early spring, but 
these soon wither under the hot sun. 

The driest spot in the United States 
where it has been possible to grow wheat 
profitably, the Department of Agricul- 
ture specialists say, is the Cariso plain 
of California, a plateau south of San 
Francisco between the lower San Joaquin 
Valley ‘and the coast, where rainfalf is 
about 12 inches a year. Here, however, 
Special conditions obtain. 

The technique of producing a drouth- 


resistant wheat, they believe, in the 
past has been the same both in Russia 
and in the United States and Canada. 
First the most drouth-resistant wild 
These all 
come from southern Russia and Siberia. 


wheats have been selected. 


The next step has been to cross them 
with a more drouth-resistant plant, a 


grass which is a close relative of wheat. 


It is upon such crosses that Russian 
claims in the past have been based. 
American and Canadian scientists have 
made the same crosses described by the 
Soviet scientists but have failed to 
obtain the same results, possibly be- 
cause growing conditions are different. 
They never have achieved a commer- 
cially feasible crop. 

There is no disposition, they say, to 
doubt the claims of Dr. Keller, but they 
would like to know more of the amounts 


lla 


and quality of wheat he is obtaining in 
the desert. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Agri- 
culture scientists have announced, there 
have been developed in the United States 
two new winter wheats—the Comanche 
and the Pawnee—which are better than 
any known in the past for the vast, dry 
southern great plains region. They are 
more drouth resistant than any of com- 
mercial value before, mature early, are 
fairly resistant to disease, and produce 
a good quality of bread flour. They 
soon will be ready for distribution to 
farmers. Until the announcement of the 





Eas Y, accurate, economical enrichment 
of white flour is assured when millers 
use “VextraM”—Winthrop’s brand of 


flour-enrichment mixture. 


For large-scale milling operations have , 
shown that “VextraM”, properly used, 
provides all three required nutrients— 
vitamin Bi, niacin and iron—in easily added, ac- 


flour dependably, uniformly to required levels. 

In addition, this free-flowing enrichment mix- 
ture offers the extra advantages of a carrier which 
keeps additions of minerals at a minimum (low ash) 
and, because of its excellent flow characteristics, 


aids the sifting of flour. 


Supplies of “VextraM” are ready at New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta for prompt 
delivery. Consult our TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE NOW 
for further information and help with your flour- 
enrichment plans. No cost or obligation. Write 


for price schedules today. 
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Some Advantages of VEXTRAM for Flour-Enrichment: 


curately controlled, pre-mixed form and enriches |: 


Due to the type of filler used to 5. “‘VextraM”’ contains only food- 


obtain uniform distribution of the 
nutrients, ‘‘VextraM’”’ assures a 
minimum inerease in ash. 


2. E£asler sifting, with much less 
chance for scalping off nutrients in 
the rebolt sifters. 


3. More even distribution, due to 
the fine physical characteristics of 


grade ingredients. 


6. Uniform—never contains less 
nutrients than stated on the label. 


7. Eliminates an important part 
of the variable factors in flour- 
enrichment. 


8. Properly added in the amounts 


“VextraM”’. 


fine particle size. 
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4. Free flowing, with uniformly 


recommended, ‘‘VextraM”’ enriches 
flour dependably, uniformly to re- 
quired potency levels of all three 
nutrients. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Russian achievement they were con- 
sidered about the last word in the 
adaptation of wheat to dry areas. 

It is noteworthy, they point out, that 
one of the most notable events in the 
last war, although generally lost sight of 
because of the more exciting war news, 
was the introduction first in Canada 
and then in the United States of the cele- 
brated Marquis wheat, early maturing 
and rust resistant. It was one of the 
most important factors in feeding the 
world after hostilities ceased. 

Besides his new wheat, Dr. Keller an- 
nounces, other scientists at the ex- 
periment station in the Kopetdag Moun- 
tains have developed breeds of sheep 
which do well in areas of the Kara Kum 
desert where grain growing will be im- 
possible. They also have made a hydro- 
geological study of the desert which has 
resulted in finding underground water 
which can be tapped with wells. With 
900 such wells, they claim, enough pas- 
turage can be made available to pasture 
close to a million sheep.—By Thomas R. 
Henry in the Washington (D. C.) Eve- 
ning Star. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat 


Proteins 


* White Flour Versus 
Whole Wheat 


T is inevitable in wartime to find a 

shortage of meat and dairy prod- 

ucts, our most valuable source of 
good protein. The possibility of extend- 
ing the protein supply of the diet by 
more effective use of wheat has received 
consideration. The by-products of the 
milling of white flour not only are richer 
in iron and in the vitamins of the B- 
complex, but they also have a_ higher 
protein content. Would there be any 
advantage from the point of view of the 
proteins if whole wheat flour were sub- 
stituted for white flour? Two recent 
reports conclusively that whole 
wheat flour is digested almost as com- 
pletely as white flour, and that its pro- 
teins are of higher biologic value. There 
is thus no objection and some advantage 
in the substitution of whole wheat flour 
for white flour, but other considerations 
lead to the conclusion that such a step 
by itself will not solve the problem of 
maintaining the general protein content 
of the diet. 

Krebs and Mellanby (Lancet I, 319; 
1942) have studied the digestibility of 
white flour as compared to the national 
wheatmeal flour of Britain and have re- 
ported that the former is slightly more 
digestible. They fed six men a diet of 
known which contained 
either from 480 to 700 g of national 
wheatmeal (85% extraction) or white 


show 


composition 
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percentage of digestibility. It is real- 
ized that the values obtained are mini- 
mal values because some of the material 
in the feces represents excreted sub- 
stances. . . 

In one series of these experiments it 
was found that 94% of the dry matter 
and 89% of the nitrogen of the national 
wheatmeal were digested. In the case 
of white flour, 97% of the dry matter 
was digested and, while no determina- 
tions of nitrogen were made, it was cal- 
culated on the basis of other data that 


dried weight of the food is an index of 
the utilization of the calories in the two 
types of flour and the value for the di- 
gestibility of nitrogen is an index of the 
utilization of protein in both products. 
It is evident from the results obtained 
that the differences in digestibility of 
these two types of flour are too small to 
be significant. 

The biologic value of protein depends 
on the composition in terms of essential 
amino acids and at the present time this 
value can be measured only by means 
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been again studied by Chick (Lancet I, 
405; 1942) in England. Young rats 
were placed on diets in which the pro- 
teins were derived solely from white 
flour (73 to 75% extraction), or na- 
tional wheatmeal (85% extraction), or 
whole wheat flour. These samples of 
flour all came from the same supply of 
wheat, which was a blend of Canadian, 
English and other wheats. The experi- 
mental diet contained adequate amounts 
of all known dietary essentials so that 
the protein alone was the limiting fac- 


the nitrogen utilization was about 91%. of animal 


The value for the digestibility of the 


experiments. The biologic 
value of the proteins in wheat flour has 


tor for growth. Particular care was 
exercised to give the animals enough 
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SHOWS TOP FUMIGATION RESULTS 


WARTIME USES EMPHASIZE PENETRATING POWER 
OF THIS SUPERIOR FUMIGANT 


The job of protecting the largest production of food 
in the nation’s history has created many wartime 
problems. Danger of infestation is greater than ever 
before and the best protective methods must be 
called into service. 


Methyl! Bromide is helping to solve these problems— 
achieving successful results even under the most 
difficult conditions. It is recognized by outstanding 
fumigation experts for its remarkable penetrating 
powers. This, coupled with versatility of application 
under wartime difficulties, is making it increasingly 
important in nearly every field. Methyl Bromide 
reaches into the heart of every bag and package and 
effects a complete kill of insect life, from egg to adult. 


mm 


It is easy to use, and can be employed with a mini- 
mum of equipment in warehouse, mill, tarpaulin, 
box car and vault fumigations. 


The Army, too, makes use of Methyl Bromide. Here 
again its high penetrating power; combined with its 
ability to kill insects in all stages of development, 
makes it a favored fumigation material. In the recent 
African landings, every group of soldiers carried 
Methyl] Bromide to keep uniforms and equipment free 
from insect infestation. 


Described and illustrated below are the many ways 
this versatile fumigation material can be employed. 
For detailed information on specific Methyl Bromide 
applications, write to The Dow Chemical Company. 


@ WAREHOUSE 


Stocks of food in warehouse storage demand a fumigant that 
will penetrate large stacks. Methyl Bromide’s exceptional pene- 
trating powers enable it to effect a complete kill of all insects 
in either the egg or active stages. Cylinders are simply placed 
throughout the warehouse and the gas released. Gas may also 
be applied from outside the building through a simple, inex- 
pensive piping system. When the fumigation is complete, 
Methyl Bromide’s high diffusion rate permits rapid, easy vent- 
ing, so that normal operations can be resumed quickly. Thus, 
neither buildings nor supplies are long held up by the operation. 


FLOUR MILLS > 


> 





flour (75% extraction) each day. About 
90% of the flour was eaten in the form 
of bread and the remainder in the form 
of puddings, sauces and crackers. The 
feces were collected with the usual pre- 
cautions for balance experiments and 
the dry weight and nitrogen content of 
these specimens were determined. The 
difference between the amount of ma- 
terial eaten and the amount in the feces 
is considered to be the amount which 
is digested and absorbed. This value, 
divided by the weight of ingested ma- 
terial and multiplied by 100, gives the 


Application of Methyl Bromide in flour mills is a simple operation. 
Special equipment ordinarily associated with the use of other 
fumigants is not required because Methyl Bromide may be 
applied either directly from the cylinders, or through an inexpen- 
sive space piping system. (Details on this method are available 
on request.) Removal of accumulated mill stock from equipment 
is not necessary, as Methyl Bromide completely penetrates such 
accumulations. Most important—complete kill is assured—even in 
the center of 140-lb. bags of flour! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York > St. Louis . Chicago . Houston * San Francisco . Los Angeles ’ Seattle 
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B-vitamins in the form of yeast extract 
so that flour of higher extraction would 
have no effect on the outcome because 
of its greater vitamin content. To help 
assure this goal supplements of riboflavin 
and thiamin were added in the later 
weeks of the experiments. The growth 
rate was followed for a period of eight 
or nine weeks and for part of the time 
collection of the feces also was made. 
The experiments showed that 10.5 g of 
the proteins of whole wheat were as 
useful to the rat as 13.1 g of white 
flour proteins. Other arrangements of 
the data obtained, for example, the cal- 
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culation of the amount of protein in the 
food required for each gram of weight 
gained, showed that the biologic value of 
the proteins in whole wheat flour was 
superior to the biologic value of the pro- 
teins in white flour. The degree of di- 
gestibility was calculated, as in human 
experiments, by comparing the protein 


investigators pointed out that the slight 
difference in digestibility favoring white 
flour is more than compensated for by 
the greater biologic value of the na- 
tional wheatmeal or by the whole wheat 
meal in the promotion of growth. The 
growth of the animals fed on the ex- 
perimental diets was not nearly so good 
intake with the amount of nitrogen lost as the growth of other animals on a diet 
in the feces. It was found in two containing casein as the source of pro- 
experiments that 87.9 and 86.8% of the tein. In other words, even the proteins 
protein in white flour was digested and of whole wheat are not biologically as 
adsorbed as compared to 85.4 and good as the proteins of milk. Further, 
86.6% in national wheatmeal and 83.2 the animals receiving whole wheat meal 
and 81.7% in whole wheat meal. These consumed in a five-week period 319 g 








BROMIDE 


IN FIVE FIELDS... 





Methyl Bromide has special value as a box car fumigant—assuring 
the delivery of insect-free products. The car may be fumigated before 
it is released, or when it arrives at the destination. Methyl Bromide 
is applied quickly and easily from outside the car through the use of 
simple, inexpensive equipment. Here again, penetration throughout 
the load completely eliminates insect life. 






METHYL BROMIDE 


THE PENETRATING FUMIGANT 


A plastic-treated tarpaulin perfected by Dow, used in combination 
with Methyl Bromide, makes possible “on the spot’ fumigations—in 
large buildings not suitable for ordinary fumigations, on loading 
platforms, and even on outdoor storage stacks, where huge wartime 
stores are built up and proper fumigation facilities are not at hand. 
This method saves time, money and food. Stacks are covered by the 
tarpaulin weighted down by a “sand snake,” and Methyl Bromide 
is released from the outside. Entire operation is simple and effective. 








& CHAMBER . 


Methyl Bromide offers distinct advantages as a vault fumigant. Its high 
diffusion rate makes possible quick, easy application—with no need for 
special pressure equipment. The fumigant penetrates completely every 
container or package, including those used for food shipments to the 
armed forces. Methyl Bromide vents rapidly, and fumigation cycles are 
speeded up—permitting the treatment of large quantities of food within 
a short period. Detailed information on vault construction is available 
from Dow. 
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of food, those receiving national wheat- 
meal consumed 276 g, and those receiv- 
ing white flour 246 g. There are so 
many other data in the literature, and 
the differences in the results obtained 
in the present experiments are so great 
that there is no doubt about the valid- 
ity of the conclusions. When time per- 
mits, however, it would seem to be 
worth while to have similar studies 
made by means of the paired-feeding 
method, as described by Professor H. 
H. Mitchell of Illinois. The essential 
feature of this technic is that all the 
animals are restricted to the same quan- 
tities of food so that a much more 
accurate comparative study is made. 

The chief point under discussion is not 
so much the comparative values of whole 
wheat and white flour but the nutritional 
value of the proteins of wheat and its 
various products as compared to the 
nutritional value of the best proteins for 
growth and maintenance, the proteins of 
milk and meat. While the proteins of 
wheat may not be in the same class with 
proteins from animal sources, they are 
a valuable contribution to the diet. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—This article is repro- 
duced from Nutrition Reviews, a pub- 
lication of the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., New York. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Trial Shows Errors 





Trace Your Power! 
* 


ged a highly efficient bearing takes 
a toll from the total amount of 
power a motor puts into a machine or 
lineshaft—that’s to be expected. But 
under proper conditions, this friction 
loss is rather a small part of the total 
power output. It is surprising how 
large a part it can be when transmis- 
sion facilities are neglected. 





Actual tests in a small mill where 
power bills appeared to be too high re- 
vealed some interesting figures. A 75- 
h.p. motor was used to drive the flour 
unit. By running it both unloaded and 
with full normal load, it was found that 
65% of the total power was being used 
to overcome friction and inefficiencies of 
the transmission set up. 

Subsequent investigation revealed the 
root of the trouble. The plant had been 
in operation for many years, but little 
had been done in the way of mainte- 
nance. Not only were bearings receiv- 
ing inadequate lubrication, but the line- 
shaft was found to be seriously out of 
line. Many of the belts were operating 
on close pulley centers with pulleys 
whose diameters were not in favorable 
ratio for optimum power transport. The 
belts were therefore operated with too 
much tension. Some of the bearing sup- 
ports had settled, contributing to the 
misalignment. The coupling on the 
main lineshaft was in poor condition 
and most of the bearings were full of 
grit and dirt. The oil wells were dirty 

probably the oil had not been changed 
in them for years. Belts that were too 
small had been plastered with cheap 
dressing that did more harm than good. 

This condition seems exceptional: per- 
haps it is. But if you think your power 
bills are too high, investigate the amount 
of power required to operate your own 
transmission equipment, then compare 
it with what you use for full load. If 
it is out of line—your shafts probably 
are too. Try maintenance. 
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FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


Seven years of experience operat- 
ing the largest exclusive wheat 
malting plant in America enables 
us to furnish mills a malt flour of 
unvarying uniformity. 


We are familiar with your require- 
ments. Our laboratory service is 
available to you. Send samples of 
your flour for tests and recom- 
mendations. Write or wire us for 
quotations. 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company - KANSAS 
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NO BAN ON 
this kind of 


BIRTH CONTROL 





HE big breeding season for insects is only weeks away. 

If you wait until the population builds up you’ll run the 
risk of infested stock in the meantime and your ultimate sea- 
sonal fumigation is apt to be a much bigger, more expensive 
job « RIGHT NOW you can clamp down on the prospective 
parents, with easy measures, at small cost, and prevent mil- 
lions of pests from ever seeing the light of day » LARVACIDE 
literature tells how the Dollar you spend now may save you 
up to Fifty Dollars later « Write for this literature today. 
It’s FREE, of course. 


Lharpwaeicls 


is a tear gas fumigant, with a record of more than eighteen 
years’ outstanding success in controlling every kind of pest in 
Mills and Elevators. @ LARVACIDE has advantages unmatched 
in total in any other fumigant. These advantages include pene- 
tration of eggs to kill life within—and the killing of rodents 
without carcass nuisance. @ LARVACIDE brings down fumi- 
gation costs by doing a more thorough job the first time. 

Cylinders 25-180 Ibs. and handy 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles, each in 
sealed can, 6 or 12 to wooden case. Stocked in principal cities. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 
117 Liberty Street @ NEW YORK 


Branches: 
BOSTON © CHICAGO ®@ CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND @ OMAHA @ PHILADELPHIA 





























Flour Exchange 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 








A CURE FOR ANY 
DUST PROBLEM! 





That’s our story — and 


« « « « WE STICK TO IT! 
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THE DAY COMPANY 


810 Third Avenue N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


In Canada 
The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 























In Addition to Standard Containers We 
Offer Premium Packages with Sales Appeal. 


Write Our Nearest Branch for Full Information. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers Since ] 


Atlanta St. Louis 


Dallas Minneapolis New York New Orleans 


Kansas City. Kans. 
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stocks of old wheat stored 

throughout the nation, a recent 
study on “Chemical Changes in Stored 
Grains,’ prepared by Carol M. Jaeger, 
is of particular interest. The author 
of this selected and annotated bibli- 
ography is assistant statistician of the 
Commodity Development Division of the 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Peoria, Ill. 

The literature concerning the effect 
of storage on the chemical composition 
of grain is marked by the dearth of 
specific results, the survey reports. Up 
to very recent years the greatest amount 

. of work seems to have been reported on 
the products of grain, principally flour, 
rather than on the grain itself. The 
author summarizes the study as follows: 

On the basis of available information 
it appears that temperature and mois- 
ture are the fundamental factors con- 
cerned with the deterioration of stored 
grain and the products therefrom. Type 
of container or type of storage, insect 
infestation, stage of maturity of the 
grain and its condition when stored are 
contributing or secondary factors. 

It appears that, in general, wheat with 
13% or less moisture will not be dam- 
aged by heating in storage, while wheat 
with more moisture is likely to be dam- 
aged. The line between safe and un- 
safe storage is not a sharp one and will 
vary with temperature, humidity of the 
air and other factors. In this connec- 
tion it has been found that wheat with 
high moisture content may be stored at 
41° F., or lower temperatures, for many 
months without suffering damage to its 
milling and baking qualities. However, 
under: normal temperature conditions it 
appears that the baking quality of wheat 
suffers on prolonged storage; in some 
cases showing very marked deteriora- 
tion. 


Bisse of the unprecedented 





In the case of all grains or beans it 
has been found that viability is main- 
tained for long periods when the com- 
modity is stored with low moisture con- 
tent at either low or relatively high 
temperatures. 

The available information on the ac- 
tual chemical changes in stored grain is 
not sufficient to support general conclu- 
sions. Specific experiments have indi- 
cated that the vitamin A content of 
stored corn decreases by as much as 50% 
after three or four years. Another 
series of experiments showed notable 
decreases in the percentage of sugar in 
stored corn, while for barley and oats 
small decreases in sugar content were 
shown, and for wheat a slight increase 
was noted. 

Experiments on the chemical changes 
in-stored flour indicate that gluten qual- 
ity is affected by the presence of un- 
saturated fatty acids which have a tend- 
ency to increase when the flour is stored 
under unfavorable conditions. The ob- 
Served alterations occurring in the pro- 
teins from storage of wheat, corn, soy- 
beans and flour are a decrease in solu- 
bility, a partial breakdown of the pro- 
teins as indicated by the amount of 
nitrogen precipitable by trichloracetic 
acid and by an increase in amino nitro- 
gen, and decrease in digestibility. 

_The changes occurring in the carbo- 
hydrate and oil constituents as the re- 






Chemieal Changes in Stored 
. Grains Reviewed in Survey 


sult of storage have been discussed only 
with coincident changes in gluten. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS SEEDBURO COMPANY 
Harold Von Riesen has joined the 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, to 
assist L. M. Smith and P. W. Burrows 
in the handling of grain and seed test- 
ing equipment. Mr. Von Riesen is a 
graduate of the University of Nebraska 
college of agriculture, and has _ been 
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associated with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, where he has 
had wide experience in checking testing 
equipment for the government. 
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NEW SAFETY PULLEY LAGGING 

The Victor Balata & Textile Belting 
Co., New York, is now marketing “Grip- 
On,” a safety pulley lagging for straight 
or crown face pulleys. It is said of the 
new product that “the pile face gives 
improved traction and the exceptionally 
compact woven base holds the bolts or 
screws.” This lagging is furnished either 
raw or impregnated. 
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“Diesels are built primarily to gen- 
erate power, and many people have neg- 
lected to consider the added advantages 
that may accrue from this type of prime 
mover through effective utilization of heat 
that is otherwise wasted to the atmos- 
phere in exhaust steam or in circulating 
water. A completely modern steam plant 
attains a thermal efficiency of about 
18%, while in a diesel practically one 
third of the heat is utilized. Of the re- 
maining two thirds, about one half goes 
into cooling water and the other half 
into exhaust.”—C. M. Bence. 
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Wren you add just one pound of X-C 
Phosphate, extra rich in calcium, to each 
barrel of your plain flour, here’s what 
you gain: 


1. You help your customers get better 
results every time they bake by adding 
enough acidity to your flour to counteract 
the excess alkalinity so often present in 
home-baked products; 


2. you add more than enough healthful, 
bone-building calcium to meet govern- 
ment standards for calcium enriched flour; 


3. finally, by making your flour even more 
healthful and even easier to use with suc- 
cess, you make it that much easier to gain 
more regular, satisfied customers—and 
bigger sales! 


X-C Phosphate can be easily and inex- 





pensively added to your flour in the same 
type of batch mixers used for self-rising 
flours ...or it can be fed directly into your 
flour stream with any one of several feed- 
ers on the market. 


A phosphate of exceptional quality, X-C 
is extra rich in calcium. It is made by the 
producers of HT Phosphate from the same 
heart-of-the-vein food grade lime and from 
phosphoric acid which tests better than 
99.9% pure. 

Yet, despite the extra calcium content 
and added advantages of X-C, you pay no 
more for X-C Phosphate than for ordi- 
nary phosphates used in phosphated, all- 
purpose flours. 

For full details, write MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Phosphate Division, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





SPECIAL NOTE TO 
PRODUCERS OF 
ENRICHED FLOUR 


Excess alkalinity de- 
stroys vitamin B1. By 
adding X-C Calcium 
Phosphate to your flour 
you keep your flouron 
acid side... preventex- 
cess alkalinity... and 
may save as much as 
50% of the Bi: lost in 
baking! 





* Extra calcium 


CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


EXTRA RICH IN CALCIUM FOR BETTER BAKING... BETTER HEALTH 
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HERE is no sharp line of sep- 


aration between physical and 
chemical methods of testing, gen- 
erally speaking. Physical methods em- 


ploy the senses of sight, feel, smell, 


taste and, particularly in testing 


dough, mechanical manipulation. Chem- 
ical methods usually involve extensive 
molecular changes, while physical meth- 
ods have little or no such effects. 


FAMILIAR PHYSICAL TESTS 

Simple physical tests were in use by 
the practical millers and bakers long 
present chemical 
were developed. The operative miller 
uses the “feel” in testing the results of 
mill roll operation and sight when mak- 
ing a flour slick in testing for color. 
The skilled baker uses “feel” and sight 
in judging the physical properties of 
dough. Such uses of physical methods 
are in the realm of art and hence owe 
their value mostly to the skill and judg- 
ment of the operator. They have the 
advantage of speed and practicality. 

Feeling and observing dough under a 
variety of manual manipulations is one 
of the oldest quality tests for flour. 
Gluten was also washed from dough and 
its handling properties observed. Among 
the first attempts at quantitative meas- 
urements were weighing the flour and 
measuring the amount of water needed 
for proper dough consistency. Another 
quantitative measure was to weigh the 
wet and dry gluten and from this data 
calculate their percentages in flour. 
Since the amount of dry gluten corre- 
lates closely with the percentage of pro- 
tein (Mttuinc Propuction, Sept., 1941), 
a simple method for determining flour 
strength, so far as this depended on 
protein content, was available before the 
present chemical Kjeldahl method was 
developed. 


before the methods 


IMPORTANCE OF DOUGH HANDLING 
PROPERTIES 

The physical tests which involve me- 
chanical manipulation of dough attempt 
to determine dough handling properties. 
These are especially important when the 
flour is to be used in bakeries where the 
dough is handled almost wholly by ma- 
chinery. The increasingly large propor- 
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tion of flours used in bakeries has stim- 
ulated the development of methods for 
testing the physical properties of dough. 
AMOUNT OF ABSORPTION 

The proportions of water and flour 
used in mixing a dough assume primary 
importance in making the physical tests 
because the physical properties of dough 
are to a large extent dependent on the 
flour-water ratio. The water in dough 
exists partly as adsorbed on the starch 
granules and the protein particles and 
partly as free. The films of free water 
are superimposed upon the adsorbed 
water; and hence the more water ad- 
sorbed, the more water required to pro- 
duce a dough of proper consistency. 
Since protein has more surface in pro- 
portion to mass than starch, more water 
is required for high than for low pro- 
tein flours. * 


ABSORPTION AND PROTEIN CONTENT 


How the baking absorption varies with 
the protein content is shown by the fig- 
ures in table I (Bayfield, Working and 
Harris, 1941). Turkey, Tenmarq and 
Cheyenne are hard red winter wheats; 
Michigan Wonder is a soft winter wheat. 
The figures in table I show that the 
absorptions increase with the larger pro- 
tein contents, but not to the same ex- 
tent in the different varieties. This 
shows that the best absorption for the 


TABLE I 

Relation of Protein Content to Baking 
Absorption 

(Bayfield, Working and Harris, 1941) 


Protein, Absorp- 
Variety— % tion, % 
Turkey 
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for the flour of another variety even if 
the protein contents are the same. The 
figures also show that the rate of change 
in relation to protein content is not as 
great with the low protein flours as with 
the high, indicating that the relation- 
ship is curvilinear. Some workers find 
that below 9% protein there is none 
or very little further decrease in ab- 
sorption. This is due to the larger and 
larger relative proportion of water ad- 
sorbed by the starch as the protein 
content decreases. 


PRACTICAL ABSORPTION NEEDED FOR BAKING 
VS. SCIENTIFIC ABSORPTION NEEDED 
FOR PHYSICAL TESTS 


There is probably at the present time 
no laboratory determination on a less 
satisfactory basis than absorption when 
this is needed in connection with phys- 
ical tests on dough. The “feel” of the 
dough is the method of practical bakers 
and of many laboratory workers. This 
method is in the realm of art and while 
great skill can be attained in its use, 
there is always the problem of varia- 
bility between different persons and even 
with the same person as laboratory con- 
ditions vary from time to time. In bak- 
eries the problem is not so serious be- 
cause the flours are usually within a 
narrow range of variability, and the 
mills which supply the flours are in 
position to give advance information 
based on the results from their own lab- 
oratory. 

In making the physical tests on dough 
which involve the plastic, viscous and 
elastic properties, scientific absorption 
assumes fundamental importance because 
the results of such physical measure- 
ments are influenced by the ratio of 
water to dry substance in the dough. 
Most of the physical methods which have 
been devised to determine correctness 
of absorption are also methods for meas- 
uring the plastic, viscous and sometimes 
the elastic properties. Thus the accu- 
racy of the measurements of these phys- 
ical properties is influenced by the cor- 
rectness of absorption, the very factor 
which is being measured. This involves 
two unknowns in one equation. 

STRETCHING A DOUGH SHEET 

Testing the physical properties of 
dough by blowing a thin sheet into a 
bubble and recording its behavior in 
stretching and the total volume attained 
up to the time of rupture has yielded 
much useful information. The theory 
which lends support to this method of 
testing is that the process imitates what 
happens in dough while it is rising under 
yeast action. 
stretching takes place comparatively 
slowly. It is most rapid during the first 


During fermentation this - 
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Doughs 


few minutes the loaf is in the oven 
when the volume, grain and texture are 
influenced the most. The slow stretch- 
ing allows the gluten strands to slide 
on each other a considerable distance 
without _ breaking. The mechanical 
stretching of a dough sheet is of neces- 
sity more rapid and hence more severe. 
On the other hand, the dough sheet, even 
if only a few millimeters thick, is much 
thicker than the cell walls in the dough. 
Thus the stretching of a sheet of dough 
into a bubble until it breaks will indicate 
the amount of stretching of the cell walls 
in the dough and hence the loaf volume, 
which is one of the best measures of 
protein quality. 
THE CHOPIN EXTENSIMETER 


The Chopin extensimeter (Chopin, 
1927) (Bailey and LeVesconte, 1924) 
(Bailey, 1940) is one of the most scien- 
tifically designed instruments for test- 
ing the physical properties of dough. 
While the instrument is rather intri- 
cate, the essential steps include the meas- 
uring of: (1) The maximum pressure 
attained when a thin sheet of dough is 
blown into a bubble, and (2) the max- 
imum volume of this bubble. The com- 
plete apparatus contains means of pre- 
paring and holding securely a thin sheet 
of dough, 38 mm thick and 58 mm in 
diameter. A simplified drawing outlin- 
ing the relationship of the main parts 
of the extensimeter is shown in Figure 
1. The pressure against this dough film 
is exerted by means of air under ac- 
curate control and is continued until the 
bubble bursts. The progress of the pres- 
sure is recorded automatically in a curve 
shown in Figure 2 which indicates the 
variations until the bubble bursts. 

What takes place when a dough sheet 
is blown into a bubble until it bursts 
may be followed with the help of Figure 
1. The air pressure is produced by 
water displacement as it ascends in the 
graduated burette B. The supply of 
water is above WS and is admitted to 
the burette B through the valve V and 
the water level is adjusted to I in the 
initial preparations. The upper part 
of burette B is connected by the tube 


3YUNSS Id 


M 








°o @ TIME N 


Ap to the chamber Ch under the plate 
PP’ which supports the dough sheet D. 
This dough sheet is held in place by the 
clamp CC’ which has a circular opening 
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“Whad'ya Know, 
Brother, About 


BUA? 


EVERY TECHNICAL man is supposed to 
know his own field thoroughly and 
have a general idea of related technical 
fields. But few food processors have 
time to develop more than a sketchy 
knowledge of these related subjects. 





Take the bulkiness of salt—the specific 
gravity—which may vary rather wide- 
ly. A survey of various salt products 
from different sections of the country 
has shown that even salt of the same 
grade can vary up to 25% in bulkiness 
over a period of months. 





Diamond Crystal processing engineers 
have eliminated this variation to a con- 
siderable extent through rigid control 
of crystallizing conditions and the most 
modern screening methods. Thus the 
various grades of Diamond Crystal Salt 
will not vary more than 4% plus or mi- 
nus—usually not over 2%. 





Wi Wy hy 


If you, as a food processor, are apply- 
ing salt by volume—through a hopper, 
for example, as in salting soda crackers, 
potato chips, and similar products— 
you can only achieve flavor control by 
using a salt that varies but slightly in 
bulkiness. Why not check the density 
of each shipment of salt you are using 
and see how much it varies in bulk? 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 
If this is the solution to that variable- 
flavor problem, write our Director of 
Technical Service. He will be glad to 
help you find a cure. Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. A-4, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 
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through which the dough sheet may ex- 

pand into a bubble. With the dough 

sheet in place valve V’ open and the 
water adjusted to I on burette B, valve 

V is slowly opened so as to raise the 

water to II. The purpose of this is to 

loosen the dough sheet D from its sup- 
port PP’. With the recorder (not 
shown) ready to operate, the water is 
again admitted through valve V. The 
rise of the water in burette B displaces 
the air that produces the pressure which 
expands the free portion of the dough 
sheet into a bubble. The air pressure 
and consequent volume of the bubble are 

recorded into a curve shown in Figure 2. 

The total volume of the bubble indi- 
cates the extensibility of the dough as 
well as the amount of work done in 
blowing the bubble. Since the burette 
B is graduated, the total displacement 
of air by water affords a measure of 
the total volume of the bubble. Another 
measure of the total volume is the total 
area under the curve. 

The dough sheet exerts its greatest 
resistance against pressure at the first 
part of the stretching. This is due to 
the heterogeneous arrangements of the 
gluten fibrils in the dough and their in- 
ertia. The distances on line ON, Fig- 
ure 2, indicate relative time. The great- 
est pressure, PQ, is attained in a rela- 
tively short time, OQ. As the dough 
sheet continues to be stretched, the glu- 
ten strands become arranged into a more 
or less parallel pattern and after this is 
reached the resistance decreases rapidly, 
as shown by the steep slope of the line 
Pr. The resistance decreases less rap- 
idly after r, but continues until the bub- 
ble bursts and collapses at M, at which 
time the total resistance is indicated by 
MN. After the bubble bursts its walls 
decrease to about one half the fully 
extended area due to the elastic proper- 
ties in the dough. 

The above descriptions furnish the bar- 
est outline, but from these it is apparent 
that the operation of the extensimeter 
requires meticulous attention to small 
details, especially water absorption, me- 
chanical manipulation in preparing the 
dough sheet and the temperature while 
making the measurements. The instru- 
ment has yielded valuable information 
about the behavior of dough while being 
stretched. For controlling flour mill 
operations, it has been used by the 
Grands Moulins de Paris. For wheat 
improvement work it has been used in 
the laboratory of the plant breeding 
establishment of Vilmorin-Andreaux lo- 
cated near Paris. Its use in the United 
States has been limited mostly to scien- 
tific study. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Purifying is the result of the com- 
bined action of sifting and air currents 
upward through the sieves by which 
middlings are dusted of flaky particles 
of fine bran and flour dust. Grit gauzes 
are the only silks used in purifiers, and 
wire appears not to be used in the ma- 


chines.”—C. H. Briggs. 








KEEP YOUR PLANT CLEAN! 


TO PRODUCE YOUR PRODUCT 
INSECT FREE 


FUMIGATE 
WITH 
LIQUID HCN! 





The Liquid HCN system of fumigation is suitable for any food manu- 
facturing plant—whether large or small. The largest flour mill or the 
smallest warehouse can be fumigated with equal facility. 


Let us recommend an Industrial Fumigation Engineer to survey 
your insect control problem. A consultation involves no obli- 
gation—and it may save you money! His experience in dealing 
with infestation problems under many varied conditions en- 
ables him to advise you on the most efficient method of insect 
control for your plant—one which will cause a minimum of 


interruption of production time. 


Write us for more information on this special service or for 
the name of the Industrial Fumigation Engineer nearest you. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK, N. Y.* KANSAS CITY, MO. * AZUSA, CALIF. 


Dont wail - FUMIGATE! 
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Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
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A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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FLOUR AND FEED 
REDRESSING—— 


FOR RELIEVING BOLTER SECTIONS, ELIMINATING REELS, 
HANDLING TAIL STOCKS. 


1 TO 4 SECTION UNITS! 
2— 8 SEPARATIONS PER SECTION. 


RICH MOND Ms. co. 
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WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 


A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 
tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 


in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 
Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TRAINING A MILLING CREW 


. . THE MAKING OF A GOOD SMUTTER .. 
By CLARENCE A. BETHKE 








HE smutter has upon his shoulders 
Aa the responsibility of furnishing the 

mill with wheat. A man likely to 
dream on the job and forget which wheat 
mixture to use is left to his dreaming 
while some one with less tendency to 
make mistakes is promoted to fill the 
vacancy in the smut room. 

Any man new on the job will require 
training, but the smutter should have a 
fair idea of wheat is expected of him. 
In large mills there sometimes is an 
extra man to sweep and oil in the smut 
room, but in most mills the smutter does 
this in addition to his other work. He 
knows by this time how to go about 
learning the flow and at the same time 
he learns the purpose of each machine. 

The smutter will be told that corn, 
straw and other large foreign objects 
will leak into the wheat through a hole 
in the screen of a milling separator and 
that a hole in the seed screen will allow 
wheat to leak into the screenings. This 
means that expensive wheat is ground 
into the screenings and by being awake 
on the job the smutter can prevent this 
loss. He is taught the purpose of the 
oats separator and how to operate it 
without a loss of wheat. The wheat is 
returned to the head of the machine 
for recleaning by small slides over a 
small conveyor. The tail-over of the 
machine is oats. In plants where both 
hard and soft wheats are ground on 
the same mill, the smutter must watch 
this tail-over very closely because soft 
wheat, when unusually large, will often 
tail over with the oats. When finding 
this, the smutter is told to insert a bag 
in the spout to stop the stream while he 
adjusts the small gate at the tail of 
the machine. When the machine is set 
so that the wheat is not escaping with 
the oats, he removes the bag. 

There are many types and kinds of 
scourers and though it isn’t necessary 
to know them all, it is important for 
every smutter to understand thoroughly 
the kind he is operating. No scourer is 


working correctly if it breaks the wheat 
or fails to clean it. 

Aspirators using too much air will 
pull wheat with the screenings. A good 
smutter will look often for wheat in 
the screening streams and upon finding 
it will check all cleaning machines until 
he locates and repairs the faulty one. 

If the smutter is required to operate 
a wheat conditioner, he will be in- 
structed as to the exact amount of steam 
and water to use on the various kinds 
of wheat. He can prevent mistakes by 
making a note of these figures. In case 
of choke-ups the water and steam on 
the conditioner are the smutter’s main 
concern, as his failure to shut them off 
would allow water to run into the bin. 
When this happens he has trouble not 
only with removing the wheat from the 
bin, but with the miller as well when 
the wet wheat reaches the mill. 

In many mills, mixing the wheat is 
the smutter’s job. There is a bin for 
each kind of wheat and every bin is 
equipped with a percentage feeder. The 
smutter is told the percentage required 
from each bin to be used and it is en- 
tirely up to him to pull the proper 
mixture for the mill. He must watch the 
feeders closely to be certain none of the 
bins are choked off, as this would change 
the wheat mixture and the wrong wheat 
causes a run of bad flour. 

The smutter is able to do most of his 
repair work. When the mill is down 
for repairs he checks the elevator belts, 
shortening any that might require it. 
This is the time to put grease in the 
ball bearings and replace any missing 
bolts in the conveyors. Usually only 
one of these bolts breaks at a time and 
replacing it at once prevents breakage 
of the other one and eliminates a great 
deal of trouble. 

The miller must trust to the smutter 
for wheat for his daily run.  There- 
fore, the smut room is entrusted only 
to a man who will do his job well and 
in whom the mill can have confidence. 





FBlour dhesaininn Tests Progress 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—(Special)—Re- 
search experts of the army, navy and 
Department of Agriculture, with assist- 
ance from laboratory chemists of the 
flour milling industry, are conducting an 
investigation on compression of flour and 
other cereal products for the purpose of 
saving overseas shipping space. -Head- 
ing up the group of chemists and en- 
gineers engaged in the task are H. S. 
Paine, chief of the Agricultural Chemical 
Research Division of Agriculture, and 
Alexander Donald, of the research divi- 
sion of the army quartermaster corps. 

From experiments already conducted 
by industry and government chemists, 
it has been found that it is possible to 
compress flour for shipment overseas 
to meet the constantly increasing needs 


of American and United Nation mili-. 


tary forces. The results to date indi- 
cate that one third to one half of the 


usual shipping space can be saved by 
reducing the flour to brick form. ‘Thus 
far no material adverse effect on the 
quality of the flour has developed, offi- 
cials report. 

Numerous types of presses are being 
experimented with. The government re- 
searchers hope that it will be possible 
to modify some present equipment in 
such a way as to serve as flour com- 
pressors. The chief difficulty encoun- 
tered, however, is the presence of aif 
in the flour. Unless some equipment or 
machine can be found or developed that 
will release the air, which now forms 4 
cushion, the ultimate success of the 
venture may be jeopardized. The prit- 
cipal problem at the present time is to 
locate, or design, a press which will con- 
dense the flour in such a way as to per- 
mit its shipment in the least possible 
cargo space. 
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wh| ROTARY MILLING SEPARATORS 


More Wheat for the Mill—Less for the Screenings Bin 


This revolutionary machine makes no new separations ; 
it accomplishes the separation divisions that millers 
want by a new method. Coupled with Haaky aspira- 














— tion, the Rotary Milling Separator brings new efficiency 
and economy to this first step in the “purification” of 
wheat to make flour. 
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Strong, durable bags made of cotton take a world of punishment yet 
deliver your flours, grains, meals, feedstuffs, produce, fertilizers or 
other products in excellent condition. 
























| off 

bin. That is because cotton bags are flexible—they take pounding and 

not punching—they do not snag 
oe or tear easily—they are made 

hen The 3 Rotary Milling Separators above are used on a 500 bushels to do a specific job and do 
per hour wheat stream. They are a part of the 23 Haaky it well. 

t is machines installed in a large Southwestern mill. 

wi | Now is the time to use cotton 

n is If Obsolete Equipment Wastes Dollars 

~ bags. 

The Every Day It Runs... Serap It! 

ired 

em BUY HAAKY! 

en- & Note: NATIONAL CONSERVA- 

per 7 TION, also, calls for 

‘the Haaky Manufacturing Co. olay: Rag ca 

the 509 Vandalia Street Midway, ST. PAUL, MINN., U. S. A. that are used over and 

inge over again for many 

heat pur poses — bags that 


save labor and ship- 
ping space. 
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Use Columbia Flour Blend Sodium Bicarbonate—and you're sure of 
good self-rising flours. Good from the production angle because of its 
free- flowing properties and freedom from caking. Good from the , 
TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION 
consumer's angle because this blend of U.S. P. Sodium Bicarbonate ' 100 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
is exceptionally pure. 


COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND SODIUM BICARBONATE 


PITTSBURGH 
A), = PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


43 COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
bs GRANT BUILDING ...... PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Dust Middlings 











(Continued from page 8a.) 
Thus it drives its way through the cloth. 

In many instances it is common to 
run this material in with the dust mid- 
dlings, and thus reduce it there. The 
objections to this method are, in the first 
place, that it makes this stock soft and 
difficult to feed on the rolls, which is a 
very serious matter. 

In the second place, though not second 
in importance, it is reducing stock which 
has already been through a flour cloth. 
This is unnecessary and need not be done. 
This stock may 
be spouted in with the reduced stock 


It accomplishes nothing. 


from the dust middlings rolls, and thus 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries, 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


go into the reels following to be re- 
bolted. 

Where there are more than two reduc- 
tions of this stock it would be better to 
send it in with the reduced material from 
the second reduction of the dust mid- 
dlings. No one who has not tried this 
method of separating this stock from 
the dust middlings before it goes to the 
rolls, can appreciate the difference which 
it makes in the feeding of those ma- 
transforms the 


chines. It process of 


tending such rolls from an annoying, 
vexatious one to a comparatively simple 
and easy work. There is no choking off 
of the feed, consequently the rolls never 
“run dry” on this account. 

When the soft stock is running into 
the hopper there is great temptation to 
raise the feed gate high, and let the 
stock all run into one end of the feed 
opening, and consequently through only 
a part of the reduction surface of the 
rolls. Such a condition of things not 
only does the stock very little good in 
the way of reduction, but is injurious to 


the machine itself. The importance of 
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NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 


NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. 


1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 








this matter of even, regular feeding on 
rolls cannot be overestimated. It not 
only has a decided influence as to the 
capacity of the machine in reducing the 
stock, but its influence upon the quality 
of the flour coming from that roll is 
wonderfully marked. Take the stock 
when it is running through one end of 
the rolls as described, and then com- 
pare the result in flour with that of a 
roll properly fed, and any one will say 
that there is a large difference in favor 
of the latter. 

To return again to the question of 
the cut-off: Its quality and sharpness 
will be dependent upon the amount of 
flour taken off, together with the amount 
of flour in the dust middlings, which is 
the tail of the last reel. The quality of 
flour from the last reel should always 
be examined in conjunction with the 
cut-off from that reel. To look at it 
and see that it is satisfactory in color 
is not enough. One should know that 
the cut-off does not contain too much 
flour, and that there is not stock in it 
which properly belongs with this reel. 
It is well to take all the flour of proper 
quality which one can get at every 
opportunity, and not run stock over into 
the next reels with reference to the 
quality of that flour. There are other 
means of regulating the quality there, 
which is by the grinding and the amount 
and kind of flour cloth used. 

This thing of running clean stock from 
one reel into another when not necessary, 
gives the mill just that much more to 
do than it should. It is a false prin- 
ciple and poor economy. The cut-off 
from the last reel, when the slides are 
properly manipulated, is a good place 
to judge whether or not more or less 
feed should be put on the mill. If the 
flour cloth is nearly all used, and the 
cut-off still soft, it is clear evidence 
that the mill has too much to do on the 
kind of stock which is being handled; 
or, on the other hand, if any consider- 
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able part of the reel is cut out, and this 
cut-off is still sharp, it is equally good 
evidence that the mill can have more 
feed. This is a general rule, and should 
be considered in conjunction with other 
stocks in the mill, rather than to be re- 
garded literally and without further in- 
vestigation. It might be that this part 
of the mill under certain conditions, 
would indicate that heavier feed could 
be used, while at the tail end of the mill 
there would be difficulty in finishing up 
what it had. 
¥ ¥ 


Eprror’s Nore.—Many changes in mill- 
ing have occurred since Louis Gibson 
wrote “Gradual Reduction Milling” in 
1882, from which this article is repro- 
duced. However, Mr. Gibson 
nized and discussed many milling funda- 
mentals that may never change and are 
still as interesting in 1943 as they were 
in his day. 


recog- 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONDENSATION UNITS SHOW 
GOOD RESULTS IN CAR TESTS 
Interest has been expressed in the re- 

sult of the test started in Kansas City 

Jan. 25 on 10 cars of flour protected 

against moisture damage by condensa- 

tion units placed in the cars by the in- 
ventor, William E. Albright, Chicago 
flour jobber. 

The results, now all in, show that all 
the flour arrived at destinations in good 
condition, despite the fact that it was 
with the 
or slightly below, and passed through 


loaded temperatures at zero 
zones as high as 65 degrees above. ‘The 
flour came off the mill at temperatures 
from 88 to 94 degrees F., and all tliese 
varying temperatures usually bring alout 
damaging condensation. 

The units, containing calcium chloride 
which allows the moisture to drip into 
the paper wadding in a tray at the 
bottom of each unit, caught and _ held 
from 7 to nearly 12 lbs of water in these 
tests. There were about 9 to 12 units 
per car, so each one caught’ about a 
pound of moisture. 

Mr. Albright points out that these 
condensation extractors are being used 
on various other types of merchandise, 
and that they prevent serious damage to 
perishable products. About 100 Ibs of 
dehumidify 100 
air space. The 


calcium chloride’ will 
cubic feet of closed 
placed close to the ceiling 
of the car, where most of the moisture 


in the warmer air is found. 


units are 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS CHAIRMAN DEAD 

Max W. Babb, chairman of the board 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., died March 13 after an 
illness of several weeks, aged 68. He 
had been board chairman 
and the company’s president for the 10 
years prior to that. He joined the 
Allis-Chalmers organization in 1904 as 
the company’s attorney. 


since 1942 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEATH OF WIFE 

John Robinson, former head miller for 
the old Martens & Ketels Milling o. 
Sioux City, Iowa, now living in retire- 
ment at Everett, Wash., lost his wife 
March 17, after an illness of about ‘wo 
years. Mr. Robinson, who is 71 years 
of age, helps pass the time by being 
custodian of the First 
Church, at Everett. 


Presbytevian 
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_ Enrichment Stalemate 








(Continued from page 3a.) 
effective, bakers immediately ceased to 
use materials containing synthetic thia- 
min, and also gave up the use of the high 
B, yeast manufactured by Standard 
Brands, Inc., though the vitamin con- 
tained in this yeast is regarded, by Ca- 
nadian nutritionists and food control 
officials, as a natural and not a synthetic 
product. When the losses in thiamin 
supplies thus brought about are taken in- 
to account, it is found that the average 
increase in the daily intake of vitamin 
B, as a result of the government’s pro- 
gram cannot have exceeded 4 or 5 inter- 
national units per person, as against an 
estimated deficiency of about 200 inter- 
national units. Nothing more need be 
said to emphasize the utter failure of 
the program to accomplish its purpose. 

Results in the literature showing the 
extremely wide variations in the thiamin 
content of wheat were apparently over- 
looked by those responsible for the speci- 
fications for Vitamin B White Flour. 
The point was brought home to all con- 
cerned, however, when the results of 
determinations on samples of the 1942 
wheat crop became known. On _ the 
basis of a large number of assays, mill 
chemists reported the average thiamin 
content of the new crop wheat to be 
about 1.6 mg per lb, as compared with an 
average value for samples of the pre- 
vious crop variously estimated at 1.8 to 
2.0 mg per lb. The full effect of this 
drop has not yet been felt, since all mills 
are still grinding mixtures containing 
very substantial quantities of 1941 crop 
wheat. Nevertheless the standard grades 
of flour are now slightly lower in thiamin 
than they were a few months ago, and 
the thiamin level in Vitamin B White 
Flour is only being maintained by allow- 
ing its ash content to increase. It is 
estimated that when Vitamin B White 
Flour comes to be milled from 1942 
crop wheat, its average ash content will 
exceed 0.65% as compared with about 
0.60% in the old crop flour. This increase 
in ash will be accompanied by a drop 
in color and baking qualities, which will 
add to the difficulties of maintaining 
sales even at their present small volume. 

It is perhaps worth while to mention 
that no mill has yet made Vitamin B 
White Flour which meets the legal re- 
quirements. The regulations specify that 
the flour shall be white, and that one 
pound shall contain 400 I.U. (1,2 mg) 
of B,, “with other members of the Vita- 
min B Complex in the quantities asso- 
ciated with this amount of vitamin B, 
in the wheat from which the flour was 
produced.” These two requirements are 
incompatible. As was well known to 
cereal chemists at the time the regula- 
tions were drafted, a flour cannot pos- 
sibly have what might be called a 
white color, and at the same _ time 


contain all the natural B_ vitamins 
in the same proportions as_ they 
existed in the wheat mix. Canadian 


thought has been considerably influ- 
enced by this erroneous idea that the B 
vitamins accompany one another in fixed 
proportions. The “Vitamin B Complex” 
has thus often been given the status of 
a chemical compound. 

In January, 1948, another meeting of 
millers, bakers. and nutritionists. was 
called to advise the government as to 
the changes required in the specifications 


for Vitamin B White Flour in order to 
make the product more acceptable to 
consumers. Though so much motion 
without progress had by now grown tire- 
some, and in spite of the fact that the 
authorities had hitherto shown no dispo- 
sition to accept advice from the milling 
industry, yet representatives of several 
mills attended this latest conference. 
Most of the information presented here 
was discussed; and representatives of the 
millers’ organizations once again ex- 
pressed their conviction that no success 
could be anticipated for any scheme 
which involved a disturbance of long- 
established quality standards for flour. 
They all agreed that with our present 
knowledge, the only sound and prac- 
ticable method of increasing the nutri- 
tive value of flour was by enrichment 
with synthetic vitamins and the use of 
such concentrates as high vitamin yeast. 

There is nothing to prevent the use 
by Canadian bakers of yeast high in vita- 
min B,, except the fact that under exist- 
ing regulations, the value of bread en- 
riched by this method cannot be prop- 
erly presented to consumers. But be- 








MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


fore synthetic vitamins can be used in 
the manufacture of flour and bread, the 
present regulations must be amended by 
government action. No defense of the 
prohibition of the use of synthetic vita- 
mins has ever been offered, and indeed, 
the declaration that the addition to 
flour or bread of expensive and need- 
ed dietary essentials is an act of 
adulteration, seems to most people, 
to deprive an ordinary word of its 
accepted meaning. Yet more than the 
amendment of a government regulation 
will be required to justify the milling 
industry in adopting any scheme of flour 
enrichment. The outstanding success of 
the American program has been due to 
the combined efforts of many interests 
actuated by a sense of public duty. 
However the credit may be apportioned, 
there can be no doubt that the pre- 
requisite for success was agreement 
among American authorities on nutri- 
tion that additions of vitamins and min- 
erals to flour would bring an improve- 
ment in the national health. Whether, 
in view of the proved failure of reten- 
tion methods in Canada, it is now in the 
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national interest to adopt some enrich- 
ment procedure, is a question for Cana- 
dian nutritionists to decide. What their 
final decision may be, so long as it is 
unequivocal, is a matter of indifference 
to the millers. 

By far the most discouraging feature 
of the last (January, 1943) conference 
was the complete lack of agreement 
among the nutritionists present. One 
leader in the field did go so far as to 
advocate, as an emergency measure, the 
addition to flour of thiamin, riboflavin, 
niacin, calcium and possibly iron. At the 
other extreme was the nutritionist who, 
while admitting that the thiamin defi- 
ciency in Canada was so great that it 
would not be corrected by a complete 
substitution of whole wheat for white 
flour, yet opposed any policy of flour 
enrichment until the best possible reten- 
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DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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““AKRON”’ Leather Belts 


for 


All Kinds 


Milling 
Machinery 











Known and Used 
by Millers for 57 Years 





The Akron Belting Company 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
AKRON, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND SELLING AGENCIES 
Memphis, Tenn, - - - - - - 406 S. Second Street 
Greenville, 8S. C. - - - - - - 15 Augusta Street 
Minneapolis, Minn., J. K. Howie Co. - 
Chicago, UL... Guy H. Castle - - - - 


20 Flour Exchange 
619 W. 120th Street 
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IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 
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~~ MOISTURE TESTS 


YOU CAN’T BEAT A STEINLITE . 
it is the fastest, simplest moisture tester 
built. Now sold on a Free 10-Day Trial. 
No deposit! No priority! Early ship- 
ments! War restrictions may end these 
terms soon 




























STEINLITE 
One-minute 
Moisture Tester 





write for free trial offer now. 








*“*HEADQUARTERS” for all Grain and Seed Testing Equipment 





630 BROOKS BLDG. 
e 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















tion had been attained in all foods, and 
until the whole field of nutritional defi- 
ciencies in relation to available food- 
stuffs had been thoroughly studied—an 
enterprise which recalls to mind some of 
Dean Swifts’ Lagadonian projects. (See 
Gulliver’s Travels, Book 3.) 

The reluctance of some of the Cana- 
dian government’s advisers on nutrition 
to recommend the use of synthetic vita- 
mins is not a result of any want of 
feeling for the afflictions of their fellow- 
men. It appears to arise from two main 
sources. The first is a fear of creating 
a vested interest in the manufacture of 
vitamins for use in foods; the second, and 
more important, a faith in the power of 
education to lead people, according to 
their age and condition, and in spite of 
poverty and modern food processing, to 
select foods which will supply all dietary 
essentials in the required amounts. Once 
allow the enrichment of staple foods with 
vitamins and minerals lost in manufac- 
turing processes and cooking, and_ the 
effectiveness of educational efforts must 
suffer—just as the force of doctrinal 
teaching suffered when the fears of hell 
and the rewards of heaven grew less 
It seems a little 
hard, perhaps, that in addition to their 
other burdens, Canadians of the pres- 


real to men’s minds. 


ent generatlon must suffer certain 


readily curable dietary deficiencies 
for the benefit of their remote descend- 
ants. This is justified, so the argument 
runs, on the ground that we cannot be 
sure that additions of available vitamins 
and minerals will completely repair the 
damage caused by the manipulation of 
foods; and accordingly it is safer to ad- 
just dietary habits to the use of natural 
foods—unprocessed and uncooked if nec- 
essary—rather than to attempt, in our 
present state of ignorance, to make our 
present foods conform to our dietary 
needs, 

However Canadian nutritionists arrive 
at their widely different 
the important thing is that they cannot 


conclusions, 


offer any guidance to the milling indus- 
try at the present time. From this it 
follows that there is no immediate pros- 
pect of the adoption of any policy of 
flour enrichment in Canada. Millers 
will therefore continue to supply flour, 
whether brown, white or of an interme- 
diate color, according to the demands of 
their customers. This has always been 
their primary object and, after their re- 
cent efforts and experience, they can now 
pursue it without any special sense of 
responsibility for existing dietary defi- 
ciencies. 
¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—-This article by Mr. 
\leock comprises the text of an address 
delivered before a recent meeting of the 
Minnesota Institute of Cereal Chemistry 
at the University of Minnesota. 





Equipment 











(Continued from page 4a.) 

There’s no necessity here to go over 
all items of equipment. The maintenance 
of most feed mill machinery is the same 
in any plant, and may be summed up as 
the proper use of common sense and 
good lubricating materials. There is, 
however, one other maintenance point. 
That’s the protection of your plant 
against destruction. é 

No, we’re not suggesting that a bomb 
is going to seek out your little plant for 











@ MILL HIRES WOMEN e 





Scenes similar to this one probably 
will be commonplace as the war contin- 
ues and men workers become scarcer. 
The Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., now employs four women in 
its plant, and plans to take on half a 


dozen more. In the foreground of the 
picture is Mrs. Nettie O’Brien, operating 
the stitcher on a bag closing machine. Her 
husband is a Lipscomb employee, and 
they have a son-in-law in the Coast 
Guard. At the left is Mrs. Sue Reed, 
who is filling sacks at a packer. At the 
right is Mrs. Charles Bridges, whose 
husband also works at the mill and whose 
son is a marine. 

The women workers will handle sacks 
up to 25 Ibs only. These will be 
stamped “Packed by Women” and will 
carry the quotation from Secretary Wic- 
kard, “Food will help win the war and 
write the peace.” They work men’s 
hours—48 a week—and receive men’s 
pay, a basic wage of 5lc an hour. 

Uniforms worn by the women are 
made by them from feed bags of heavy 
suiting which were furnished by _ the 
company. 





a target, nor are we hinting that a fellow 
called a “saboteur” is lurking behind a 
pile of sacks in your warehouse. Those 
dangers are remote. The likelihood of 
fire from “common causes,” however, is 
no more remote than the premium rate 
on your fire insurance. That danger is 
sharpened these days not so much by in- 
creased probability of fire, but by the 
definite fact that procurement of new 
equipment is difficult and may needless!) 
draw from the nation’s material stock 
pile. 

Check your fire extinguishers. Go to 
your fire department and get them to 
teach you and your crew what to do 
with various types of fire fighting ap- 
paratus. Just in case, learn about han- 
dling incendiaries. Then go over your dust 
explosion hazards. Check your wiring— 
and quit that common practice of letting 
an unprotected light bulb dangle at the 
end of its power line in a dusty bin. 
Keep your water barrels and extinguish- 
ers full, the dust off your walls, and 
your cutting tools sharp. You'll be step- 


_ping smartly along, then, in the ranks 


of those who are efficiently making feed 
and flour to help win the war. 


April 14, 1943 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


We are mighty proud of this old letter 
referring to the hectic days of World War 
One. It expresses the appreciation of a 
customer who, because of Bemis service, 
never lacked bags for his flour. 

This letter could have been written 
today. For during the present conflict, 
no Bemis customer has been without 


the bags he needed to ship his products. 

Of course we have been busy on war 
work. A few days after Pearl Harbor we 
went all out in the production of sandbags, 
making millions for the protection of our 
armed forces. But Bemis facilities and 
“know how” have enabled us also to meet 
the immediate needs of all our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
tae 
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oa If You’re Equipped with 
CARTER DUO-ASPIRATORS! 





SOUND PRINCIPLES AND FINE CONSTRUCTION 
ASSURE LONG-TERM SATISFACTION [1 Coop Luck CHARMS 


These days it is more important than ever that every machine be dependable in op- 

eration. Vital production processes must be carried forward without delay or interrup- THE 4-LEAF CLOVER 

ion. T i it is r rin ur lighter-than-grai i a ‘ 

Tor cat a i wee a Nati hy rat ec ameenneparations | The supersion that the finding of four-et clover 
7 : . : er : means good luck is very old. Some say the belief 

a machine so ingeniously designed and soundly constructed that possibilities of mechani- originated with sun worshippers or druids. Others 

cal trouble are at a minimum. Separations are made by air streams, under close, Say it originated from the fact that the four-leaf 

positive control. Operating principles are simple. Construction is wear resistant and clover resembles the Christian cross. In 1620, Sir 

sturdy. The machine is all-steel throughout; has double-row, self-aligning ball bear- John Melton wrote: “If a man, walking in the fields, 

ings that eliminate usual bearing troubles. In mills throughout the country, the Carter find any four-leaved grass, he shall in a small while 

Duo-Aspirator is proving itself a most efficient and dependable method of aspiration. find some good thing.” 

Yes, you can consider yourself lucky if you’re equipped with these great machines! 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT TO KNOW 

LEARLY in response to widespread protests from 

the press, rapidly extending to include Congress 
and the general public, the Office of War Informa- 
tion last week announced that all general sessions of 
United Nations postwar food conferences would be 
open to news writers. Later, in connection with an- 
nouncement of postponement of the meeting until 
middle May, it was stated that reporters would be 
admitted only to opening and closing sessions and 
would be asked to absent themselves from the place 
of meeting and not to question delegates. 

As late as the middle of March President Roose- 
velt told a press conference that he hoped reporters 
would not be allowed to cover these all-important 
world food conferences. On an earlier occasion he 
is reported to have said that the Casablanca confer- 
ence had been successful largely because it was held 
away from public view. In the case of a conference 
to discuss military plans, that was clearly imperative. 
But postwar plans, particularly food planning, are 
quite another matter; and suggestions that they be 
discussed in Canada or Bermuda to escape unwelcome 
attention by the American press have been properly 
and effectively resented. 

By no furthest stretch of the imagination can 
plans for peacetime relief of want and suffering in 
the world, particularly among peoples freed from slav- 
ery, be regarded as a military secret or likely to give 
present aid and comfort to the enemy. In such a 
matter, in camera councils could be nothing more than 
an extension of the President’s growing liking for 
limiting the possession of wisdom to great minds and 
making their decisions known to the public at his own 
discretion, in his own time and accompanied with his 
own gleeful chuckles. 

As a matter of simple common sense, there is 
nothing about which all people, especially the Ameri- 
can people, are so clearly entitled to the fullest in- 
formation, the freest opportunity to debate and the 
right of ultimate decision as this whole business of 
feeding the world with the attainment of peace. This 
is especially emphasized in the case of this country 
because all recent experience and the whole trend of 
present thought strongly suggest that America is cer- 
tain to be called upon not only to supply the over- 
whelmingly greater part of the food supplies but also 
to pay the major part of the whole cost. 

No even fairly informed citizen of this country 
is today objecting in the least degree to the vast 
quantities of food and other civilian supplies which 
we long have been sending and long will continue to 
send without money and without price, not only to 
allied nations but with an almost equally free hand 
to virtually nonparticipating good neighbors. This 
is clearly a most important part of the war job. We 
all know and freely accept the fact that lend-lease is 
a polite and legally necessary euphemism for the 
harsher word give as applied to this business of send- 
ing food supplies everywhere in the world to the 
uttermost limit of available shipping. Our own sac- 
tifices in doing this have so far been hardly more 
than inconveniences; and its money cost has been 
quite cheerfully accepted as merely a part of the 
incredible debt with which we are burdening our own 
and our descendants’ future, with vague and mirage- 
like plans of ultimate payment. 

But there are essential and very grave differences 
between the two parts of that delightful phrase “food 
will win the war and write the peace.” For the win- 
ning of the war, food means both the sustaining of 
the armed forces of United Nations and equally of 
the civilian populations, without whose productive 
effort armed forces would be helpless on land and sea 
and in the air. Everywhere we are carrying on, we 
are sure creditably, with this part of our war job. 
Its extent is indicated not alone by statistics of ship- 
ments to our allies but by the growing volume of 
supplies to the first tiny corner of five continents 
which we have rescued from the oppressor. General 
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Lehman recently stated that North Africa’s task itself 
would require two thirds to three quarters of the 
initial half billion dollar appropriation for all such 
uses. 

If, assuming that at a not too distant date, we 
accept a like responsibility for redeemed Italy, or 
unoccupied France, or, according to the fortunes of 
war, of other enemy countries of Europe, the self- 
imposed obligation might easily tax to the breaking 
point not only the supplies of food available in this 
country but even the already planetary limits of our 
ability to provide the wherewithal to pay the bill. 
And it is to be kept in mind that this contemplates 
only continuing conditions of the war itself as it pro- 
gresses and does not even come to the nearest bound- 
ary of the problems of world food supplies after the 
peace. 

Already there are numberless starry-eyed people 
in Washington, many of them in high places, who 
vision a future of Uncle Bountiful—remember Uncle 
Shylock?—feeding the world and winning the love 
and affection of all nations and peoples by continuing 
hand-outs to friend and enemy alike and equally to 
the needy and the merely greedy. This is, indeed, 
an appealing picture of glorified altruism and one 
which, were our resources unlimited, it would be alto- 
gether delightful to make real and thus, in effect, 
“win the peace” with blue and gold surplus commod- 
ity stamps. But, unhappily, minds of hundreds of 
millions of people now engaged in this war of world 
destruction are less attuned to the chords of gentle 
altruism than devoted to the realistic business of 
getting all they can out of it. Unnumbered millions 
of them would eagerly enroll in an American financed 
W. P. A. or Security Administration, in time accept- 
ing it, as did many of our own sitting enrollees, quite 
simply as a way of living. 

It can be accepted as fact, well demonstrated by 
experience of the past war, through the intervening 
years and into the present unhappy season, that, 
when the representatives of all nations sit down about 
the council table to develop an after-war food pro- 
gram, every accredited delegate will be doing his 
earnest best to represent his own nation’s interest in 
every matter having to do with food production, dis- 
tribution and consumption and, most particularly, in 
the matter of who is going to do the eating and who 
will sign the check. There will be much less altruism 
than there will be of close, hard and exceedingly 
realistic horse trading with an eye to the future indi- 
vidual economy of every participating nation. 

In such a situation, the whole people of this coun- 
try will be clearly entitled not only to know about all 
that goes forward at the conference, but to be full 
participants in it and ultimately to determine the 
amount and cost of the obligation to be assumed by 
them. It is a simple thing to talk of so many billions 
of this thing and that, of our writing the peace in 
terms of giving, of our depleting our stores to prove 
our great heart. But it also is well worth keeping 
in mind that, not in terms of dollar costs—which are 
so lightly esteemed—but in cost of exhaustion of our 
own resources, we might quite easily spend ourselves 
into a standard of living no higher than that of those 
nations that delight in calling themselves the “have- 
nots” when the term suits their political and economic 
plans of the moment. And that, of course, is at the 
root of the business, is responsible for the war itself. 
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SHORTENING PROTEST MAKES SENSE 
y pea protest against the order of the OPA, limit- 

ing bakers’ consumption of shortening to seventy 
per cent of last year’s total, addressed by the Joint 
War Committee of the bakers’ associations to Food 
Administrator Chester C. Davis, is more than suf- 
ficiently warranted, both by the facts as applicable 
to immediate conditions and by the prospect of an 
insufficient bread supply in event the OPA _ ration 
order is not amended or rescinded. 

As man cannot live by bread alone, so bread can- 
not be produced from flour alone. With the whole 
people now leaning upon the baked products of flour 
as substitutes for other scarce and rationed foods, 
and destined to lean even more heavily as the war 
and resulting food shortages march, it is essential to 
provide for bread production not only the flour base 
but all of the other ingredients essential to the crea- 
tion of palatable bread. As well try to make bread 
without water, or milk, or yeast, or salt as to attempt 
to make it without sufficient shortening. 
more, if bread is to maintain its place as a principal 


Further- 


and most freely available reserve food, it must be 
supplied not alone in standard loaves but in the mul- 
tiple palatable forms to the production of which it 
so readily lends itself. 

In these and all similar matters, the baking indus- 
try, or the milling industry or any of the many re- 
lated industries and services, should not be regarded 
as groups protesting in self-service to their own inter- 
ests but rather as groups doing their best and eager 
to continue doing their best to carry on creditably 
the task assigned to them in the essential food pro- 
gram. Their right to ask intelligent and understand- 
ing co-operation of authority is perfectly clear. 

Our own belief is strong that once they have pene- 
trated the fogs of minor bureaucracy and _ reached 
authoritative responsibility their way will be cleared, 
not as to shortening alone but as to the other ingredi- 
ents and tolerances without which, no matter how 
much wheat may be available, bread could quite 
easily become as scarce as other even less essential 
food commodities already are. 

“Give us this day our daily bread” today means 
not flour and water baked on a stone but the inclu- 
sive and wholesome product of many _ ingredients 
which so readily replaces, both in sound dietary and 
in taste and preference, so many things which we 
have impelling need to save. 
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CALL TO SERVICE 


he announcing the result of a meeting of govern- 

ment officials with the Millers’ Advisory Committee 
to insure protection of priorities and manpower to 
enable millers to meet the rising demand for flour, 
OWI told the press: “The nation’s wheat flour milling 
industry has been asked by the War Food Administra- 
tion to increase its 1943 production 25 per cent over 
1942 to meet greater nutritional requirements, the 
Department of Agriculture said today.” 

Here indeed is a call to service of home and native 
land. Here is no mere plea for accomplishment of a 
“goal” such as Secretary Wallace used to make in 
speeches to farmers. Here is a virtual demand to get 
down into the industrial trenches. Millers, it says in 
substance, put aside your traditional reluctance to 
operate, abandon your production timidity, give free 
wheeling to your rolls and your workers, let the hum 
of your mills to be heard by day and their lights to 
shine by night as beacons of the fifth freedom—free- 
dom to run. 

Probably the Department merely wants millers to 
be prepared to run as required. But it certainly does 
seem pretty nice to have a goal set, just like agricul- 
ture has for wheat and pigs and butter. Let’s go it, 
indictment or no indictment. 
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Government Attitude Spells Disaster 
to Canadian Milling Industry 


Ont.— Although 
tangible has so far emerged from the 


Toron To, nothing 
discussion of milling plans for the future 
it is not going too far to say there is a 
growing conviction in Canada that this 
above all other Canadian industries is the 
one whose ability to carry on at top 
speed when the war is drawing to its 
close and after should make it impera- 
tive for the government at Ottawa to 
allow the accumulation of funds suf- 
ficient for replacement and expansion 
demands. Many millers have this prob- 
lem constantly on their minds and all 
are agreed that if Canada allows the 
time for appropriate action to slip away 
without anything being done the mis- 
take will be a disastrous one. 

As has been shown before in this cor- 
respondence the last war brought about 
during its actual progress an increase in 
the daily milling capacity of Canada 
which amounted to many thousands of 
barrels and when the war was over this 
gain was supplemented by still greater 


increases. By the close of that period 
of expansion the total increase in ca- 
pacity for all Canada was a matter of 
30,000 bbls making the daily output 141,- 
000 bbls. Subsequently during the de- 
pression years, this total went down to 
90,000 bbls, at which figure it remains 
today. 

The difference in this war period is 
remarkable. No increase whatever has 
so far taken place although the demand 
for flour is much greater and is growing 
steadily. 
venient source of supply and the qual- 
ity of her flour being of the best there 
is practically no limit to the amount 
which could be sold if the capacity to 
produce were available. At this moment 
her mills are sold up to the end of the 
crop year, which means to the 30th of 


Canada being the most con- 


July. 

To take care of the present rush of 
new business all flour mills fit to oper- 
The 
only brake on production is a shortage 


ate are running night and day. 


of mill labor, another factor which is 


due to short-sighted control at Ottawa. 
Valuable men, who cannot be replaced, 
have been taken away from all the mills 
for military service while a much greater 
number of laborers, who are also essen- 
tial to full operation, have also been 
called up. 

Time is now showing the disastrous 
effect of Canada’s attitude towards her 
flour mills. Plants are running down. 
The whole structure of this industry is 
being weakened so seriously that a gen- 
eral breakdown is only a matter of time. 
When the damage has been done it will 
be a long and expensive job to re-equip 
the worn-out mills whilst in the mean- 
time hungry nations in  war-stricken 
countries will be crying out for food. 
Responsibility for such a breakdown will 
rest squarely upon the present govern- 
ment at Ottawa. Failure to allow this 
industry to set aside now all necessary 
replacement funds out of wartime earn- 
ings will be the immediate and inexcus- 
able cause of such a disaster. 

A. H. Batrey. 





FLOUR OUTPUT CONTINUES 
TO TOP PRECEDING YEAR’S 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills pro- 
duced 1,990,732 bbls of flour in February 
as compared with 1,584,978 in the same 
month of 1942. The percentage of opera- 
tion to capacity was 93.4 as against 
73.5 a year ago. The daily capacity of 
the mills reporting for February was 
90,559 bbls. 

Total production since the beginning 
of the crop year in August up to end of 
February amounts to 13,398,743 bbls, as 
against 11,478,780 in the corresponding 
period of previous year. 

February was second to December in 
the monthly quantity of flour produced 
so far in this crop year. Of the pro- 
duction in February 32,988 bbls were 
low grade and 8,562 feed flour. Winter 
wheat flour comprised 77,488 bbls. 

The output of millfeed in February 
amounted to 66,646 tons, compared with 
53,028 in February, 1942. Bran repre- 
sented 27,702 tons, as against 22,422, 
shorts 25,105 tons compared with 20,354 
and middlings 13,839 tons compared with 
10,252. 
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MARKED DROP IN CANADA’S 
ROLLED OATS PRODUCTION 


Toronto, Ont.—The falling off in pro- 
duction of rolled oats in Canada in the 
current crop year is heavy, indicating a 
lack of any export demand. In the seven 
months of crop year ending February 
the output amounted to 62,625,781 Ibs 
as compared with 148,126,736 in the cor- 
responding period of preceding’ year. 
Presumably the necessity of gétting other 
essential foodstuffs, including flour, 





across the Atlantic leaves no shipping 
space available for rolled oats. The oat- 
meal output in Canada, although rela- 
tively small, increased to 6,518,996 Ibs in 
the seven months ending with February 
from 1,936,339 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of previous year. 
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CANADA’S WINTER WHEAT 
FLOUR PRODUCTION HIGHER 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of winter 





wheat flour from the beginning of the 


‘crop year on Aug. 1 up to end of Feb- 


ruary totaled 658,516 bbls, compared with 
563,899 bbls in the corresponding period 
of previous year. The smaller produc- 
tion last year is probably accounted for 
by the fact that the crop was a short one. 
Little or no exporting is being done so 
the natural conclusion is that most of the 
output of winter wheat flour is being 
consumed in domestic markets. 
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DRAWBACK BASIS ANNOUNCED 

Wriynirec, Man.—For the purpose of 
establishing the amount of drawback to 
be paid on deliveries of flour and wheat 
products during March, the Canadian 
Wheat Board has announced that the 
average price for No. 1 northern in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur is 974%4¢ bu, 
and for No. 1 Canadian western amber 
durum $1.15%4. 
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WHEAT BOUGHT BY BELGIUM 
Winnirec, Man.—An agreement be- 
tween the Canadian Wheat Board and 
the Belgian Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs covers the purchase of 7,000,000 

bus of Canadian wheat at 90c bu. 


VITAMIN B BREAD STUDIED 
BY DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Orrawa, Ont.—L. H. Newman, Do- 
minion cerealist, announces in a current 
bulletin dealing with the January con- 
ference of millers, bakers, nutritionists 
and government officials on the general 
subject of fortified breadstuffs, that the 
Department of Health is making an 
extensive collection of vitamin B white 
flours and vitamin B white bread from 
across Canada “in order, among other 
things, to determine the uniformity and 
general quality and acceptability of these 
products.” The samples are being tested 
for B, content by the Department of 
Health, and the flours will be analyzed 


and baked by the cereal division. A 
joint report on these investigations wil] 
be prepared for submission to any fur- 
ther meeting which may be held. 

The Department of Health is also tak- 
ing steps to ascertain as accurately as 
possible just what percentage of the 
white bread made in Canada consists of 
vitamin B white bread. In a _ report 
submitted at the conference this depart- 
ment showed that 439 bakers out of 1,179 
who had replied to a questionnaire were 
making vitamin B white bread. Of 
these 76 were making no other kind of 
white bread. This report, however, did 
not indicate the percentage of the white 
bread made in Canada which is vitamin 
B white bread. It is hoped to have this 
information shortly. 

¥ ¥ 

Eprror’s Nore.—On page 3a, of Sec- 
tion II of this issue, appears an analysis 
of the enrichment situation in Canada 
prepared by A, W. Alcock, chief chemist 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CANADA'S MACARONI INDUSTRY 

Toronto, Ontr.—The number of muaca- 
roni manufacturing plants in Canada is 
reported at 20. Four of these are in 
the province of Quebec, all in Montreal; 
seven in Ontario of which three are in 
Toronto; four in Manitoba; one in Al- 
berta, and four in British Columbia, all 
located in Vancouver. The total quan- 
tity of flour used annually in production 
of macaroni and similar products by 
these plants is 46,000,000 Ibs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN RYE JUMPS AS 
PRICE CEILING COMES OFF 


Wiynirec, Man.—Rye futures prices 














at Winnipeg moved spectacularly follow- 
ing the removal of the ceiling price on 
April 10. In an effort to obtain their 
requirements, buyers forced gains of 
77gc to 8 3-7c and prices topped the 75c 
mark for the first time since Febru:ary, 
1940. 





CANADA’S WHEAT POLICY IN QUESTION 


Toronto, Ont.—The current world outlook for wheat and flour and the cer- 
tainty, which is becoming more apparent every day, that before very long existing 
surpluses will have disappeared in the bottomless pit of war is creating in the minds 
of those who study such things many misgivings as to the wisdom of current Ca- 


nadian policies with regard to these commodities. 


The surplus of wheat in Canada 


is still large but it is shrinking and will disappear sooner than many expect. The only 
brake on consumption now is the shortage of ocean shipping. Moreover, a short crop 
this year will alter the picture completely no matter what further damage the U- 
boats may be able to do, and a short crop is just as likely as not to be the case. 

All of these considerations are having their effect on wheat, as the Winnipeg 
market so plainly shows. The influence of higher prices in the United States coupled 
with increasing demand from abroad express themselves on the Winnipeg blackboard 
in unmistakable terms, in spite of restrictions on speculative activity. Everyone knows 
that the Winnipeg market would become more active if public elevator space for grain 


now on western farms were available. 


Farmers who have wheat to sell—and many 


have—would take the opportunity to realize the premium over wheat board prices 


which is now available. 


The government at Ottawa seems pleased with the picture a rising market at 


Winnipeg presents. 


Lack of storage space for wheat still: in farmers’ hands had be- 


come a serious problem. It is possible. that another few weeks will bring a consider- 
able change in the outlook for Canadian wheat and in a public policy which at present 


seeks to curtail its production. 
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Food Trades Must 
Send More Employees 
to Armed Forces 


Lonron, Eno.—The distributive food 
trades have been warned officially that 
during the next few months they will 
be called upon to release 7 to 8% of their 
personnel for service with the armed 
forces and in essential war industries. 
Hitherto the food distributive trades 
have been allowed to retain their work- 
ers to a larger extent than other trades. 

The combing-out operation will begin 
on the grocery and provisions trades, 
from which, on an average, one assistant 
in 20 will be released. Wholesale firms 
were asked to make a return of their 
staffs by March 1. The call-up will ap- 
ply to both men and women. It will 
not, however, apply to key men or to 
women of special skill and training, and 
exceptions are also being made for piv- 
otal women whose withdrawal would 
close shops. 

Some serious inroads on the bakery 
trade already have been made, and labor 
problems in the bakehouse recently 
formed the subject of an exhaustive 
review when representatives of the Re- 
tail Bakers Associations, Food Control 
Committees and the Operative Bakers 
Union visited Preston, Lancashire, to 
have an interview with the Manpower 
Board. They claimed that retailers were 
as vital to the war interest as many of 
those now doing war service, and that 
the withdrawal of pivotal assistants was 
having the effect of preventing bakers 
from meeting the demands of house- 
wives and others employed on war work. 
Their representations were received sym- 
pathetically but bakers were told that 
men had to be found and those under 
the age of 30 might be required to join 
the services. 

In this connection an announcement 
recently was made by the parliamentary 
secretary of the Ministry of Food, in 


Parliament, that an arrangement had- 


been made whereby it was hoped a suffi- 
ciency of labor for bakery production 
would be assured. However, the bakery 
trade must not be surprised if, at a 
later date, it was called upon to release a 
percentage of shop assistants and, may- 
be, other employees. It is feared that 
this policy will mean the closing down of 
some of the smaller bakeries, which are 
doing good work, not only in the baking 
of bread but in providing mid-day meals 
for workers. 

———~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MUST CONFIRM SPACE BOOKINGS 
Toronto, Ont.—Instructions issued re- 

cently by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, regarding the pro- 
cedure for obtaining freight space of 
2,240 Ibs or more to Latin American 
countries may be useful to members of 
the flour trade. It is stated that full 
information will be supplied by the 
Shipping Priorities Committee, Room 123, 
West Block, Ottawa, together with copies 
of application forms. Apparently, many 





shippers neglect to confirm freight space 
bookings with shipping lines after their 
applications have been certified to the 
War Shipping Administration of the 
United States and appear on the Eligible 
Cargo Lists about which they are noti- 
fied by the Shipping Priorities Commit- 
tee. The committee does not take care 
of the actual booking. It is the respon- 
sibility of the shipper to arrange for his 
own space booking with a shipping line. 

Only a limited amount of shipping 
space is available. Precedence, there- 
fore, must be given to cargoes with high 
ratings, but where ratings are equal, the 
shipping lines confirm bookings with 
those shippers who are most active in 
their efforts to secure space. For this 
reason most shippers have found it ad- 
visable to employ the services of shipping 
agents with offices or connections in New 
York and other United States ports of 
exit. Firms that make personal and 
continuous contacts with shipping lines 
in this way find they are able more 
quickly to obtain bookings. Otherwise 
in the keen competition for space re- 
quests are often forgotten and _ buried. 
Therefore, when notified by the Shipping 
Priorities Committee that an application 
has been certified to the War Shipping 
Administration Canadian shippers should 
spare no effort to obtain a confirmed 
booking from a shipping line. 
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RELIEF WHEAT ARRIVES IN GREECE 

Lonpon, Ene.—It is reported from 
Ankara, Turkey, that the Swedish steam- 
er Fenris has arrived in Smyrna from 
Canada with 2,000 tons of wheat and 
660 tons of dried vegetables for distri- 
bution among the populations of the 
Greek islands. The peoples of these 
islands have suffered greatly from short- 
age of food since the occupation of 
Greece by the Axis powers, and at times 
Turkey has been much embarrassed by 
an influx of refugees from these islands, 
as all their food was exhausted. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
MELBouRNE, AvusrraLia.—The address 
of W. S. Kimpton & Sons, flour millers, 
has been changed from 422 Collins Street 
to 395 Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1. 





CONSUMPTION OF BREAD 
IN BRITAIN 


Lonvon, Enc—Dr. A. J. Amos, 
of the Dover Laboratories, London, 
states that analysis of carefully com- 
piled statistics reveals that prior to 
the present war the daily diet in 
Great Britain consisted of about 20% 
of bread. Since the war began re- 
strictions in the range of available 
foodstuffs and the introduction of ra- 
tioning have increased this percent- 
age to at least 33% of the total in- 
take of food. Bread, therefore, states 
Dr. Amos, provides the nation with 
20% of both its calories and its pro- 
tein. 





Britain’s Flour Importers 
Hard Hit by War Regulations 


Lonpon, Eno.—The lot of flour im- 
porters since the outbreak of the present 


war has not been a happy,.one. Like 
everyone else engaged .in —breadstuffs 


trading, they had to cease operations and 
submit to government control in Septem- 
ber, 1939, and the quantity which they 
have been permitted to sell and deliver 
to their clients during wartime has been 
based on the volume of their prewar 
trade, though that does not necessarily 
mean that they have been able to muain- 
tain that volume. It is not a question 
of profit with them, because they receive 
remuneration from a general trade pool, 
but of holding their trade together. 

When in March of last year the rate 
of flour extraction in Britain was raised 
from 75 to 85% in all home-milled flour, 
Canadian flour naturally was in a privi- 
leged position, being much coveted by 
bakers because of its whiteness. Even 
though its allocation to importers was 
cut down to one bag in four, the re- 
maining three being 85% extraction flour 
supplied by the home millers, Canadian 
flour was much in favor with bakers and 
the importers had no difficulty, as a 
rule, in disposing of their full allocations. 
This position still held good when the 
proportion was reduced to one bag in 
eight. 

That bread has varied in color since 
the above named change was made in 
March, 1942, is a well-known fact, and 
those bakers who were obtaining flour 
from importers undoubtedly had an ad- 
vantage over their brethren who. were 
obliged to use 100% of the home-grown 
article. The matter was duly discussed 
by the various master bakers’ associa- 
tions and dissatisfied members urged 
that steps should be taken to get every- 
one put on the same level. Apparently, 
the matter was brought to the notice 
of the Ministry of Food and heed taken 
of the complaints, which fitted in with 
the need for further economy in the 
use of Canadian flour, for delivery of 
Canadian “G.R,” flour, as a separate 
entity, was stopped as from Feb. 21 of 
this year. 

The importers of England and Wales 
(Scotland is exempt), were notified that 
instead of receiving their allocations in 
the proportion of 1214% Canadian in 
original bags, and 8714% of national 
flour (home-milled 85% extraction), their 
allocations 
tirely of national flour in which Cana- 
dian “G.R.,” to the extent of 714,%, had 
been mixed in at the mill. 


in future would consist en- 


This was a severe blow to the flour 
importing trade but it has survived a 
good many. blows during the last 40 
years. The home millers, naturally, have 


little love for the importers and have 
exerted every effort to get the whole of 
the home market for flour into their own 


hands. In one of the earliest years of 
this century, a partner in a flour im- 
porting firm was elected president of 
the Liverpool Corn Trade Association, 
which numbered among its members a 
strong contingent of millers. In ad- 
dressing the members at his inauguration 
the new president quoted the words of 
the Roman gladiators, namely: “We, who 
are about to die, salute you!” However, 
he, himself, is still alive and his firm was 
importing flour and selling it when the 
present war broke out, as were many 
other flour importing firms. 

During the war of 1914-18 the govern- 
ment realized the value of having sources 
of supplies of flour from overseas, ready 
to hand, and the value of such supplies 
has been fully recognized during the pres- 
ent conflict, particularly in the storing 
up and down the country of security 
stocks, for which purpose the better 
keeping quality of Canadian flour jis 
regarded as paramount. 

In view of the valuable services that 
have been and continue to be rendered 
the country by the flour importers it 
would indeed be a poor reward if the 
flour importing trade were left empty- 
at the restoration of peace. 
There are many, however, who not only 
look for its revival but its expansion. 


handed 
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BRITISH CROP CONDITIONS 
ARE REPORTED PROMISING 


Lonpon, Eno.—The crop outlook is 
Good progress is reported 
with spring seeding during March and 
climatic conditions been almost 
There has been a rainless spell 





promising. 


have 
ideal. 
of exceptional length after a rather wet 
winter, and this has allowed work out 
of doors to proceed freely, while ar- 
rears of work have been cleared away 
and things brought up to date. 

The autumn sown crops look well and 
growth, which was forward owing to the 
mild winter, has been checked to some 
extent by early morning frosts, but the 
sunshine during the daytime has pre- 
vented any damage. 

Wheat looks a prime crop promising 
well for the future and the same is re- 
ported in regard to other cereals. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR DILUTION IN ROUMANIA 

Lonpon, Eno.—It has been decreed by 
the Roumanian government that for ur- 
ban areas the national. bread flour must 
contain the following ingredients: 40% 
whole wheat, 30% barley, 10% haricot 
meal, and the remainder potato flour. 
The bread ration for adults is half a 
pound per day for five days a week. On 
one of the two remaining days each  in- 
habitant is allowed 2.2 lbs of potatoes, 
and on the other 2.2 lbs of polenta, con- 
sisting of 70% corn meal and 30% millet 
meal. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ON HATING ONE’S ENEMIES.— 
You bet we hate our enemies! And we 
don’t just stop with hating Hitler. We 
hate Hitler and all his works. We hate 
Hitler and all his folks. For it wasn’t 
just Hitler that made the war. It was 
the German people who made Hitler and 
who now make the war. 

And in spite of what our rector says 
(maybe it will surprise you, too, to 
know that we are his junior warden), 
we do not believe a successful war can 
be fought without hating the enemy in- 
dividually and collectively. What we 
mean may be made a little clearer, if 
you are confused by the love-your-enemy 
strategy, by these words (from Life) of 
Col. Darryl F. Zanuck, the Hollywood 
picture man, who made the Army Signal 
Corps movie of some of the first fighting 
in Tunisia: 

“You cannot be impersonal or objec- 
tive about this war—not after you have 
seen and felt it. You get to hate the 
Germans, every one of them. You want 
to see them wiped off the face of the 
earth! If it weren’t for them, you would 
not have to be here; you could be at 
But no, 
on account of these lice, and their ideas 


home with your loved ones. 


of world conquest and the superiority 
of the great German race, we have to 
change our whole way of life, forget our 
careers, leave the things we love and 
come 5,000 miles to fight and die and 
wallow in ditches. And that isn’t all. 
A lot of clean-cut young American boys 
will be left over here forever, and others 
with go home, but not all in one piece. 

“This is what gets you after the first 
stage of war excitement has worn off. 
Hell, you just want to kill them all in 
cold blood, smother the entire race. It 
isn’t just Hitler. Nonsense! The Ger- 
man people made Hitler. They wanted 
him and they got him. If it hadn’t been 
Hitler, it would have been someone else 
—a Kaiser or whatever you want to 
call it. No, sir, there is no alternative. 
We must crush the Germans so severely 
this time that they will never rise again 
to bring all this sorrow and destruction 
and loss of life to people who want 
nothing from the rest of the world but 
the opportunity to live and let live.” 

¥ ¥ 

In somewhat lighter vein, and on a 
home-front plane several degrees re- 
moved from that of the sweat-and-blood 
level of the boys who attend to our 
fighting for us while about all the suffer- 
ing we have to do is the kind that sets 
us to weeping into our coffee cups is 
this little menu-note from a_ favorite 
restaurant: 

“We don’t expect that these explana- 
tions [about higher prices and shorter 
rations] of our special troubles are going 
to satisfy you. We don’t want them to 
satisfy you. We want it to make you 


mad as the devil that some abnormal fig- 
urehead with a low comedy mustache in 
a foreign country can keep you from 
having all the coffee you want. We 
want you to boil every time you think 
of having to give up your standard of 
living to put a bunch of fanatic orientals 
in their place. We want you to swear 
and cuss and clench your fists when you 
read about men being killed and cap- 
tured. We don’t want you just to shrug 
your shoulders and say, ‘Well, it’s the 
darned old war. Get mad and 
stay that way.” 

And—we add—don’t omit the hating. 
Maybe we are just merely austere (there 
can’t be any doubt that we come under 
our rector’s definition of a “pagan”), and 
probably for this and other reasons we 
are a mighty poor junior warden, but 
we cannot, in the case of that major 
crime of war, distinguish evil from the 
evil doer. We are sternly convinced 
that just as we cannot fight this evil 
without fighting the individual doer of 
evil, so, if we would win, must we de- 
stroy the doer along with the evil. 

What we are desperately afraid of 
is that the people of this country are 
not yet angry enough to fight a war, 
and that we shall never become even 
sufficiently indignant to do the necessary 
amount of hating. 

v¥ ¥ 


On Sunday, the day after we 
had written all this about hating, our 
rector preached on forgiveness. It was 
almost as if he had been looking over 
our shoulder. ... “as we forgive those 
who trespass against us”... Yes, we 
can forgive, too; but that is for the day 
of peace. For he who forgives his enemy 
in time of war is not here to forgive 
when peace comes. He is extinct, or im- 
potent either to hate or to forgive... . 
We do not presume to argue with the 
pastors. They t, we suppose, preach 
hate and the killing of men. They are 
too much bound by the sixth command- 
ment, and by that other great command- 
ment, which is like unto the first and 
greatest, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
... The preachers, too, belong to the 
time of peace. For they neither fight 
wars nor win wars....A friend who 
has heard us sing our little hymn of hate 
calls us a sadist. But he has never been 
a soldier—never has handled a bayonet. 
He thinks of battle as a Marquis of 
Queensbury sparring match—doesn’t think 
it was sporting that our men should have 
strafed Jap survivors in the Bismarck 
Sea, and says our lads in the air over 
Europe shouldn’t drop a bomb unless 
they’re sure it won’t hit a civilian. In 
other words, he just hasn’t yet caught up 
with the realities of total war—or the 
fundamentals of any war. ... It is the 
sole aim of military action to destroy 
the enemy, and our friend has still to 





By Carroll K. Michener 








learn—probably the hard way—that you 
can’t destroy your enemy by loving him 
to death, or disarming him by humble con- 
fession of one’s own sins and errors, but 
only by use of those lethal weapons which 
solely remain when gentle persuasion and 
Christian kindliness have failed. And— 
we stick to our bitter theme—to kill suf- 
ficiently one must sufficiently hate the 
thing he kills. ... Our text is in the 
Ninety-seventh Psalm: “Ye that love the 
Lord, hate evil.” 


Lately we were speaking of mill- 
ers’ coats-of-arms, of which we showed 
illustrations out of the records of an- 
tiquity. Now it comes to our attention 
that, contrary to somewhat natural sup- 
position, there is at least one modern 
example. It belongs to J. F. Morton, 
managing director of Hovis, Ltd., the 
great British dietary flour company, and 





was presented to him by his colleagues 
a few years ago when he celebrated his 
jubilee of service with the company. In 
the warrant granting the arms and crest, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
the description reads: The Arms— 
“Azure in chief two millstones proper, 
and in case a Garb Or.” “And for the 
Crest, on a Wreath of the Colors, a Lion 
rampant Gules between two millrinds 
Sable.” A sheaf of wheat will also be 
noted in the illustration. 


About 15,000 employees are accredited 
to the British flour milling industry, 
which comprises approximately 400 op- 
erating plants. To 2,143 mills in this 
country the United States Census Bureau 
accredits 24,771 for the year 1939. When 
it is recalled, however, that fewer than 
1,000 United States mills produce all but 
2 or 3% of the flour made in this coun- 
try, the figures seem fairly comparable. 


. The other day we were speaking, 
with some satisfaction, about the big 
chain of sandwich shops that had stopped 
taking off the crusts. Another (the B/G) 
has joined the ranks. From its little 
booklet, explaining this and other “for. 
the-duration” devices, we take _ this 
sprightly comment: “Maybe you've no- 
ticed that your sandwich isn’t manicured 
any more. We used to whack off the 
crusts unless you wanted them left on. 
Now it’s the other way around. If you 
want ’em trimmed, you gotta say so . . . 
otherwise you rough it with the rest. 
Anyway, crusts are good for you 
give you something extra to chew on (but 
that curly hair story is bunk . . . we 
checked up).” 


The national wheatmeal loaf in Britain 
seems to have historical precedent. Mill- 
ing, of Liverpool, prints a paragraph on 
the British crop failure of 1794, with its 
ensuing near famine in the following 
year. The Privy Councillors published 
a resolution that they would eat. “no fine 
bread in their families, only such as by 
law is denominated standard wheaten 
bread.” Other officials resolved “that 
no bread should be eaten in their fum- 
ilies made of flour of better quality than 
such as contained the whole weight of 
a bushel, except seven pounds of coarse 
bran.” But these were only examples 
in high places, not the national regi- 
mentation of bread that comes with 
world war of modern dimensions. 


-The lady in our London office 
has a purely wartime valedictory sentence 
for the close of her letter. She doesn't 
say: “Well, I see that I am at the end 
of the sheet,” or “Closing time,” or 
“Can't think of another word to write.” 
She does say: “Here’s the boy come to 
fetch my typewriter for safe deposit over 
the night in the vault, so I must close 
down.” 


It was gratifying to hear News 
Commentator R. G. Swing sound off the 
other evening on vitamins. He did a 
capable job of it without once going 
branny. His was one of the very few 
fair and at the same time adequate and 
intelligent statements we’ve ever heard 
over the air on the subject of flour and 
bread enrichment. 


From Tide, the ad man’s maga- 
zine, we get the dope that the short- 
lived bread slicing ban caused some 
changes in brand standings. In the East, 
for example, Bond shot into first place 


ahead of Silvercup, largely as the result 


of its move in putting grooves in the loaf 
to help women slice it evenly. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


BALTIMORE 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


TOLEDO KAN SAS Cir yy TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 








PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 














Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 


New Ulm, Minn. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


“Golden Loaf” That’s Our 


Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








‘*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 








Over a Century of Milling Progress 


Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 

















William J. Warner 
. «+ heads durum department... 


William J. Warner has been placed in 
charge of durum products sales for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., at Minneapolis, 
according to an announcement by Harvey 
J. Patterson, vice president, in charge of 
Mr. 
many years was in the company’s wheat 


bulk products sales. Warner for 
department. 

Warren F. Keller, for the past one and 
one-half years a member of the staff of 
sas Agricultural Station, 
Manhattan, has resigned to accept a po- 


Experiment 


sition as production superintendent for 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 
A graduate of the Department of Milling 
Industry, Kansas State College, Mr. Kel- 


erdonal & 


NEW CONNECTION 

Harry C. Collins, widely known south- 
ern baker, who has served with a num- 
ber of leading plants in the South as 
manager in recent years, is now secre- 
tary-treasurer of Craig’s Bakery, Inc., 
Yolumbus, Ga. Other members of the 
firm are Murl B. Eamb, president; Mrs. 
W. S. Baskin, first vice president, and 
G. Roy Lamb, second vice president. 


NASHVILLE VISITORS 

C. S. Wamsley, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Howard Muen- 
ter, of the Muenter Bros. Milling Co., 
Nashville, Ill; Howard Taylor and Wil- 
lis Cavagna, Cincinnati, visited in Nash- 
ville among the flour buyers. 


CHICAGO BUSINESS 

W. W. Morehead, of the Cumberland 
Flour & Feed Brokerage Co., Nashville, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Chicago. 


HOME FROM CALIFORNIA 


Ward Magill, president of the Kansas 
Flour Milling Co., Wichita, has returned 
from a vacation at Palm Springs, Cal., 
where he was with Mrs. Magill. 


LOST IN ACTION 


George Harvey, Boston, New England 
representative of Arkell & Smiths, 
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Warren F. Keller 


. . becomes Eckhart superintendent . . 


ler has worked for the Texas Star Mill- 
ing Co. at Dallas and McKinney, Texas, 
going from that job to assistant super- 
intendent of the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for three years be- 
fore becoming research miller on the 
agricultural experiment station staff at 
Manhattan and on the staff of the hard 
winter wheat quality laboratory of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


James G. Pattridge, son of H. J. 
Pattridge, president of the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., publisher of THe NortHweEs- 
TERN MILLER and associated journals, re- 
ceived the right to wear a second lieuten- 
ant’s bars on March 26 at the officers’ 


mourns the’loss of a son, a member of the 
Royal Air Force, lost in action over 
Germany. He has another son who is 
a member of the Royal Canadian Air 


Force. 
MANHATTAN TRANSFER 

Frank J, Rhines, president of the Far- 
well & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y., 
stopped off in New York April 9 on 
his way to Boston, after a trip to Chi- 
cago, and called at Tur NorrHwesTern 
MILLER Offices. 


IN THE EAST 

T. M. Powers, sales department, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., made 
his headquarters at the company’s New 
York office during a recent business trip. 
NEW YORK CALLER 

J. Edward Spaeth, sales manager, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, called on Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., Inc., the mill’s New York represen- 
tative, while in the East. 


R. A. CLAYBROOK MARRIES 
Richard A. Claybrook, who for the 
past two years has been connected with 
the New York office of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was married 
April 2, to Miss Virginia Ten Eyck 
Beardsley, in St. Stephen's Episcopal 
Church, New York. The bridegroom is 


Second Lt. James G. Pattridge 
. a black panther on his shoulder . . 


training school at Camp Hood, Texas. 
Following a 10-day leave, spent with his 
family in Minneapolis, Lt. Pattridge re- 
turned to Camp Hood for additional of- 
ficers’ training in his highly specialized 
branch of army service, the tank desttoy- 
er battalion. His military hitch dates 
to April 3, 1942, when he began basic 
training at Camp Roberts, Cal. There, 
and in subsequent periods of training at 
Camp Cook, Cal., and Camp Bowie, Tex- 
as, he rose through the various noncom- 
missioned ranks to technical sergeant, and 
finally to an assignment for officers’ train- 
ing. Lt. Pattridge is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, in the class of 1939, and 
holds the degree of bachelor of science 


the son.of John A. Claybrook, for many 
years in charge of the mill’s New York 
office, and was graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1935. The wedding had originally 
been planned for the following day, but 
was advanced because Mr. Claybrook 
was inducted into the army the follow- 
ing week. 


IN CHICAGO 


Perry Hayden, Hayden Flour Mills, 
Ine., Tecumseh, Mich., was a Chicago 
visitor last week. 


HOSPITAL GUEST 

A. L. Johnson, for many years head 
of Crete (Neb.) Mills, is confined to a 
hospital at Friends, Neb., with a heart 
ailment. He has been ill for about three 
weeks, and is under the care of a son 
who is a physician in Friends. 


GOVERNMENT AGENT 


J. H, Shollenberger, chief of the Com- 
modity Development Division of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, visited friends in Kansas City last 
week. He is well known among grain 
men and millers. 


VISITORS FROM NORTH 


Julius Hendel, Cargill, Inc., Minne- ° 


apolis, was a visitor at that company’s 
Kansas City branch late last week. A 
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Dr. Helen Mitchell 
... principal nutritionist ... 


and law from the University of Minne- 
sota. He is highly enthusiastic over his 
branch of the military service, which has 
adopted for shoulder insignia the sugges- 
tive symbol of a black panther. 

Dr. Helen Mitchell has joined the staff 
of the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation with the title of chief nu- 
tritionist of the agricultural procurement 
branch of the supplies and transportation 
section. Dr. Mitchell first joined the 
Washington circle in 1940, having left the 
post of research professor at Ambherst 
College. She served as principal nutri- 
tionist in the division of nutrition of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. 


few days earlier Ralph Golseth, of the 
Minneapolis Cargill office, made a tour 
of the southwestern offices. 


B. W. MARR RETIRES 

B. W. Marr, at one time president of 
the Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
and of the Millers National Federation, 
has retired as chairman of the board 
of the Columbus and Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Co. 


HEALTH IMPROVING 

Walter E. Sands, of Sands, Taylor & 
Wood Co., Boston, Mass., has been ill 
for the past several weeks but expects 
to return to his office shortly. 


SOUTHERN HOLIDAY 

James S. Borck, Borck & Stevens, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., is in Florida 
on vacation. 


IN BOSTON 

O. L. Spencer, manager of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
was a Boston visitor. 


GROCERS UNHAPPY 

Ellis D. English, vice president and 
sales manager for Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, Richard K. Peek, head 
of the Kansas City division of Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Thurman Sherwood, ge?- 
eral manager of Walnut Creek Milling 
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Co, Great Bend, Kansas, and T. W. 
Staley, manager of Staley Milling Co., 
Kafsas City, returned late last week from 
the three-day wholesale grocers’ meet- 
ing in Memphis, where they found the 
grocers unhappy about almost every 
cumbersome OPA rule except those per- 
taining to flour and feed. 


IN KANSAS CITY 


Ben Johnson, general manager of 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, visited Kansas City 
for a couple of days last week. 


IN CHICAGO 


A. W. Hockenberger, flour sales man- 
ager, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beards- 
town, Ill., was a Chicago visitor early 
this week. 


WITH SOUTHERN TRADE 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, left for a brief visit with connec- 
tions in the southern states. 


TEXAS TRADE TRIP 


Elmo Sleight, assistant director of sales 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, is on a trade trip through south- 
eastern Texas with the company’s Texas 
representative, S. L. Denhollem, Dallas. 


BEST FLOUR WANTED 

Carol S. Wamsley, southern sales man- 
ager for Midland Flour Milling Co., will 
return next week end from a fortnight 
in the Southeast, where he found condi- 
tions on the upswing and tastes for the 
higher grades of flour rapidly developing. 


MIDLAND SALESMAN 


Ed Cazel, Deerfield, Ill, is the new 
salesman for Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, in the Chicago area, it was 
announced last week. Mr. Cazel for- 
merly represented General Mills, Inc. 


JOINS SALES STAFF 


A. W. Hendrix has joined the sales 
staff of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., at Minneapolis, as assistant to C. L. 
Grandy, sales manager, central states 
division. 


WALLACE DEFEATED 


Major Francis J. FitzPatrick, aide-de- 
camp to Lieutenant General Brett, in 
charge of the Army Air Corps in the 
Panama zone, defeated Vice President 
Wallace recently—in a tennis match. 
Major FitzPatrick, with a fellow officer, 
played with the vice president and his 
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CORN TRADE CONFUSED AS NEW 
PRICE AMENDMENT IS AWAITED 


—p—— 
Ceiling in Corn Belt Will Be Advanced 5c, With No Change in 
Deficiency Areas, as Federal Officials Seek 
to Force Offerings 


partner within an hour after the official’s 
arrival in Panama on his popular South 
American tour, and had other engage- 
ments with him on the courts, one at 
6:30 a.m. The major was for years an 
outstanding tennis player in Kansas City, 
where in civilian life he is vice president 
of Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 


OPERATION 


Miss M. Gifford, member of the Chi- 
cago office staff of the Millers National 
Federation, is confined to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chicago. She successfully un- 
derwent a major operation on April 8, 
but will not be back at her desk for 
several weeks. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST FLOODED AREA 
SAID LOST TO 1943 CROP 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Thousands of 
fertile farm acres were lost to produc- 
tion this year because of floods in Min- 
nesota and North Dakota, reports from 
affected areas indicate. In the Red 
River Valley, tens of thousands of acres 
of rich land will not be seeded this year, 
it is said, because before the waters sub- 
side and the land dries out it will be 
too late for seeding. 

Melting snow and ice has turned North 
Dakota streams and rivers into torrents, 
and serious damage to stored grain is 
reported from many points. At Mandan, 
N. D., only one elevator is said to have 
escaped damage. Steel grain bins hold- 
ing CCC wheat burst and spilled their 
contents into the flood waters. The 
power plant of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. at Mandan was under water, and the 
basement of the mill was flooded. Ap- 
parently, the engine was not hurt, but the 
motors will have to be baked dry and 
the main belt drive reconditioned. The 
mill will probably be idle for three or 
four weeks. 

Damage to stored wheat is also re- 
ported from Bismarck and Slope, N. D. 
No doubt, a lot of this wheat will have 
to be sold for feed. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. will suf- 
fer a loss of several million dollars due 
to the the flood, a CCC official said. The 
CCC has thousands of bins filled with 
grain on which loans of up to $1.15 bu 
for wheat have been made. Due to mois- 
ture damage the corporation will be 
forced to sell many thousands of bushels 
at a loss of more than 50%, this official 
said. 





‘ 


Transportation Halting Plan 
to Import Canadian Wheat 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Canadian 
government has informed the United 
States Department of Agriculture that 
Surplus wheat is available for shipment 
to the United States to help out in the 
feed wheat program, which is particular- 
ly troublesome in the New England 
area. The difficulties of transportation 
will cause a delay in actually putting 
the program into operation, it was offi- 
Cially disclosed by the department. 

Discussions on the importation of 
wheat from Canada have been in prog- 
Tess for some months, but thus far the 
transportation problem has been insur- 
mountable, officials said. The Canadian 
minister of agriculture has reported that 


a minimum of 200,000,000 bus is avail- 
able in western Canada but the discus- 
sions have not yet progressed beyond the 
preliminary stage and nothing has been 
agreed upon as to the price at which the 
grain would be furnished. 

If the Canadian-American arrange- 
ment is ultimately worked out, the pur- 
chases from the Dominion will be over 
and above CCC’s present authorization 
to sell 100,000,000 bus of domestic wheat 
for feed. This program will terminate 
by law June 30, the end of the present 
fiscal year. CCC officials believe that the 
way feed wheat is now moving, the pres- 
ent stocks will be exhausted before the 
end of June. 


Trade in corn was thrown into almost 
complete confusion over the week end 
when it was announced in Washington 
that corn ceilings in the surplus produc- 
ing area would be raised 5c bu now, 
rather than by monthly le advances 
through the summer to allow for storage 
charges. The action was taken by Ches- 
ter C. Davis, war food administrator, 
with the approval of Prentiss M. Brown, 
federal price administrator. 

Little information other than the bare 
announcement was made available. Im- 
plementing orders were expected to be 
issued by the middle of the week to 
clarify the situation, but apparently were 
held up for formal approval by the gov- 
ernment authorities. 

The basic reason for the combined ac- 
tions announced by Mr. Davis is, of 
course, to free the 1,395,000,000 bus of 
corn frozen on farms by producers’ pref- 
erence for feeding the grain to hogs at 
$1.50 to $1.60 bu rather than release 
stocks for market purchase by sorely 
pressed processors, feed mixers and dis- 
tillers. To do this, he: 

Authorized OPA to effect as soon as 
possible a 5c rise in ceilings on corn 
sales within the corn belt. Sales for 
delivery in the deficit areas of the 
East, the Far West and South will re- 
main under the current basic $1.02 for 
No. 2 yellow at Chicago. 

2. Made clear that no other price in- 
creases on corn will be permitted, now 
or later. 

3. Confirmed that efforts would be 
made to bring in Canadian and/or Aus- 
tralian wheat for feed use in the deficit 
areas. 

4. Increased the support price for 
hogs from $13.25 to $13.75, good through 
September, 1944, to push a floor up close 
to possible live hog ceilings which will 
be imposed at $14.50 ewt if rationing of 
meats, federal slaughter permits and other 
actions of the week end fail to relieve 
the situation. 

5. Made clear he feels as does Claude 
R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, 
that live hog ceilings should not be im- 
posed except as “last resort,” and that 
the decision on that move will not be 
made for several weeks. 

6. Called on producers not to increase 
fall farrowings by more than 15%, both 
to increase the fall marketings of hogs 
and to cut down on the amount of feed 
used. 

7. Threatened to requisition corn from 
commercial holdings if all these meas- 
ures do not release sufficient supplies to 
meet requirements of essential industries. 

The sole reason for limiting the price 
increase of corn to the corn belt—that is, 
A as contained in the price regu- 
lation on the grain—is to confine corn 
use to that area, it was stated flatly by 
Mr. Davis’ spokesman. The idea is that 
this higher ceiling will encourage farmers 
to sell their grain now rather than hold 
it until October, when the 5c rise would 
be allowable under the current order. 

Also, by concentrating corn use ex- 
clusively within the commercial corn 


area 


- 


belt, the supply of the grain will be 
protected and funnelled into necessary 
marketings for processing, as well as 
feed. 

Obviously, with the ceiling in the corn 
belt 5c above that in deficit areas, none 
will be sold in those latter sectors, even 
though the price there can rise a cent 
a month to October. Those areas will 
be supplied by CCC’s limited holdings at 
eastern terminals, by part of the 100,- 
000,000 bus of CCC feed wheat, and by 
imports of wheat, barley and oats. 

That the amendment when issued will 
limit severely futures trading in corn 
appeared certain as OPA confirmed a 





PROCESSORS SEEK SUPPLY 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The wet corn 
millers’ advisory committee had an 
all day session in Washington April 
13 with war food and OPA officials 
on procuring adequate corn supplies 
at prices that were not ruinous to the 
industry. To avoid a shutdown of 
plants, corn millers pointed out that 
present inventories must be replen- 
ished at once. The government’s help 
was sought in adjusting prices so 
there would be no reduction in out- 
put of goods required for purely war 
uses. 





statement that it will eliminate carrying 
charges for futures sales and that thus 
the trader electing to buy futures in 
the corn belt area would have to pay 
storage and other charges himself and 
could not add these to his price in com- 
pleting the transaction on the delivery 
date. 

OPA officials admitted this “does not 
make the futures market very attractive,” 
but denied that it would cause complete 
shutdown in that phase of trading. 
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CHEMISTS HEAR ADDRESS ON 
EFFECT OF HEAT ON PROTEIN 

The high interest in the general sub- 
ject of proteins, and the eminence of the 
speaker in the field of proteins, attracted 
a banner attendance of more than 75 to 
the April 5 meeting of the Midwest 
Section of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. Dr. Percy L. Julian, 
director of research, Soya Products Divi- 
sion, the Glidden Co., told his hearers 
that one of the very few proteins whose 
nutritional value is improved by heat- 
ing is the protein of soybeans. Most 
proteins have their biological value low- 
ered by heating or toasting. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Chairman H, S. Mitchell, Swift & Co., 
who appointed the following nominating 
committee: Rufus A. Barackman, Vic- 
tor Chemical Works; Elmer F. Glabe, 
Stein Hall Mfg. Co; S. O. Werner, Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 

The speaker at the May 3 meeting 
will be R. W. Mitchell, chief chemist, 
Purity Bakeries Corp., whose topic will 
be baking. 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 


Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 ibs, packed in 98-ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


























iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville yor 
Spring first patent .......... ie 03 $6.60@ 6.70 $....@.... $....@ 8.74 $....@ 1.46 $.22-@ T.68 $.20sQuce. $7.30@ 7.45 $7.40@ 7.55 $....@.... er ee , 
Spring standard patent 3.48 5. BE 6.40@ 6.50 5eaeteges «+--@ 6.74 coool Bae 7.00@ 7.30 bu see us 7.10@ 7.30 7.20@ 7.35 Te See +... wee cre 
Spring first clear oats i. iF 6.40@ 6.55 a sia er eae 6.75 6.90@ 7.2 oe, ae 6.85@ 7.00 6.95@ 7.05 a ey en res 
Hard winter short patent .... 1.6 0% ee ee 6.05@ 6. ‘nae 6.74 cooe® 7.05@ 7.35 wr. ree 7.05@ 7.25 7.380@ 7.40 ca cEeones 7.90@ 8.40 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 3.45 3. 8E ove eMenes 6.00@ 6.3 5.7 6.85 >. 6.96@ 7.15 eee 6.85@ 7.10 7.10@ 7.20 —— ae 7.60@ 7.90 ave 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.704 6.62 wer ver 5.05@ 5.45 5.2 6.00 cove @Pecece vaeg Gace sea ates weet ears coee Mores ee Pere i eee 
Soft winter short patent 5. .6 scauaaes ee Tee ; 8.95 a ER Se OR eS ee ee 7.85@ 7.95 voeeQcsce F98:90@ 9.90 to 
Soft winter straight 6. 6 ee Pere csaneawes i ) 8.95 7.35@ 7.65 once wees ere. Perr 7.65@ 7.80 rrr, Fert 8.40@ 8.79 she 
Soft winter first clear 6.40@ 7.05 ‘a oe ae Caines : 6.50 aos Gee can teci-s eta i ae 7.45@ 7.60 ahha 7.60@ 8.10 § 
Rie Goer, WRIRE .ccccccciaces 1.65% 5.05 4.86@ 5.06 ree er «eee @ 5.53 Pe 5. 5.20@ 5.60 ‘sateawen 5.20@ 5.40 ee. Pye ee Se eo. fn do 
Rye flour, dark wings 28 4.16@ 4.36 ee ae ooee@ 4.95 4,20 me oi ee ee ae ee See wees i 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipe ) 
Family patent ..8....4@7.80 $8.80@9.00 Dakota Siva was $7.20@ 7.40 Spring top patent]..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ 34s Seas the 
Pastry wee e@.... 6.356.456 Montana veut 160% 7.00@ 7.20 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst he 
: Spring first clearf... ....@3.50 ....@.... ec; 
*Includes near-by straichts. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Ft. William basis. {98-lb jutes. ¢Second-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 80 
Tuesday prices. +ttFamily. i 
wi 
a as Aes ug A wa $47.70@48.10, pulverized rye $48.40, all nom- be 
eds, ‘ith prices Mw ged. ) ons, 7 salts st nh 
CANADIAN MARKETS burlap bags, carload shipment, for southern —_ = eee 6 SEMOLINA MARKETS 
deliveries: bran $1.909@1.95 bag of 100 Ibs, Nashville; Demand for bran and shorts . 
mill run $1.90@1.95, shorts $1.90@1.95, exceptionally good; however, none offered, Ge 
For northern deliveries: bran $1.85@1.90, bes age 4 ype aye A Lg are ig Sore | ch 

7 a ee heme 3 . .85@1.90, shorts 85@1.90. o take care o eir regular flour and feec _ 4 2 

Toronto-Montreal: There is no chan e in mill run $1.86 21.90, shorts $1.85@1.90 customers, but are about a month behind, All flour quotations appearing in off 
the domestic spring wheat flour market. Omaha: No change in the millfeeds situ- therefore not making offerings; bran and 

. ‘ ¢ arprifie fz yr, - ~s 7 , . 

Business is going along steadily, with coun- ation. Demand te rrific and offerings slow. shorts, $43.30. this week’s issue of THE NortnH- or 
try trade slightly higher on account of im- Prices at ceiling, $36.50 on all feeds. Seattle: Fair; trend steady; supply fair; ; 
proved road conditions. No incentive exists ee Guat; eons seete at ceiling; $36 @ 36.50. . , . “~™s , WESTERN MILLER are, for the sake in 

. ; “ supply less t 2 d; shorts . J 
for contracts for future delivery and — Sa ee Portland: Millrun, bran, shorts, midds. of consistency, presented on a barrel wi 
ers are doing ttle new booking. Mills are ae 3 “i ’ p of ; ; $36.50 ton. M aro a 
not seeking more orders than buyers are Fn ge mone bey: ea: ene Sites wider tenes contin tim. basis. In next week’s issue, for the on 
voluntarily inclined to place on account of basis. . ' — with mills sold ahead into July and de- same reason they will appear on the hit 
the pressure of export business, The draw- Salina: Extremely idinhs: ims Pe ee mand steady; mills operating six days per J it 
back, based on the average price of wheat we ma; extremely urgent; trend steady; week and sometimes seven days, plants new hundredweight basis which is 
’ ’ : supply insufficient to take care of trade 2rmitting tati ; stationary: red b id 
for the month, keeps prices steadv, Quo- needs; bran and shorts continue to sell at permitting. Quo ations sta sage EP ag ran ‘ ‘ 1d 
tations, April 10: top patents $5.25 bbl, ceiling prices, and mill run $36.50, blended $36.50, white now coming into general use. Hun- 
seconds $4.60, bakers $4.3004.40, in 98's, F seats ‘Uiumaie $36.50, midds. $36.50, carload lots, f.o.b. ° ° e ° g! 
Sea met cna, Gur tote, Sorente-Meneent Fort Worth: Unsatisfied; trend tight at Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and mill dredweight quotations received this lil 
freiahta. mixed car ceiling; supply oversold ; wheat run $41.10, blended _ $41.10, white $41.10, 

Canadian mills are booked up with export ran $43.40, gray shorts $43.40 (mixed car midds, $41.10 ton, ceiling. California prices: week are converted to the barrel as 
flour orders until the end ef crop. year. ceilings), white shorts not quoted, del. TCP. (at ceiling) red bran and mill run $41.10, hesie b : Itipli f 1 
No new business offered during the week Chicago: Good; trend strong; supply blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds. $42.10, asis by using a multiplier of two.— eli 
and it is doubtful if any more could be light; spring and hard winter bran, std. car lots, f.0.b. San Francisco, with Los Ed es 
taken for delivery between now and end of midds., flour midds., and red dog $40.40, Angeles up $1, ceiling. . 

July no matter how urgent the need may jobbers’ ceiling price. San Francisco: Market firm at ceilings, ‘ ™ TI 
be. The wheat market weakened towards St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and with offerings light and demand fair. Utah- P Minneapolis: Fancy No. 1 semolina $7.24 b 
end of week and brought a decline in ex- brown shorts, $39@39.50; red dog, $39.50. Idaho: red mill run $40.50@41.20, , blended @7.36, standard No. 1 $7.04@7.14, and 1 
port prices amounting to 1s 60.  Quota- Geledes tatahe sn: tien callie, $40.50@41.20, white $41.20@41.70; Oregon- durum patent $6.72@6.92, bulk. Demand m 
tions, April 10: government regulation grade sid vl 8! aricts Pe 1e ce ling; strong Washington: red mill run $41@41.34, std. not quite so keen. Manufacturers have had 
of Canadian flour, 34s per 280 lbs, May- demand ; not su clent supply to take care $41@41.34, white $41.50@41.84, white bran a very heavy run and retail trade is well 
June seaboard; 34s 3d, July, winter ports. of e Some mills forced to withdraw offers $41 59@ 41.84, midds. $41.50@ 41.84, shorts SUuPplied. Consequently, there has been a 

Winter wheat flour is not moving.  Bis- weniel ton” ius te available; — buyers $41.50@41.84; Montana: bran and mill run falling off in demand, but this is expected a 
cuit manufacturers are well supplied and ie ee A - bt pay price above ceiling —¢41.20@41.70' (none offered); California: to be only temporary. Consumers have 
the high prices discourage business in other : re possible. blended mill run $41.20@41.70, white $41.20 been using up their points buying meats, 
directions. No export trade is possible for op aates A, badly curtalled output made  @41.70. _ SS ee soon ao to —, —— th 
the same reason. The ceiling on flour for le Teed market very tight; prices at ceil- ™ . ‘ P . S meat extenders, ers anticipate a . 
resale in the West Indies is less than mills ing; trend firm; supply very low; bran, std. aD -  * gok i. A er, a shortage of good quality durum as season ci 
can accept for flour based on present prices midds., flour midds., red dog, second clear $42.60 * J advances. Even now, country movement of 
of winter wheat. Values are unchanged. and heavy mixed feeds $42.26. = dries up when market weakens. 

Quotations, April 10: pure Ontario winters New York: Good; trend, at ceilings; none Tovente-Mentoens : DOMAeS wrens: pre. In the week ended April 10, nine Minne- ec 
$5.30 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, Mont- available; jobbers’ quotations, all grades duction heavy, but sales are absorbing all apolis and interior mills made 91,556 bbls s 
real freight basis; $4.90 bbl, bulk, in buyers’ $46.05 @ 46.10. : offerings. Exports being restricted to 50% durum products, against 99,454, made by Se 
bags, seaboard, for export. Reston: Demand heavy. & Sinaia : of millfeed from winter wheat _grindings nine mills, in the previous week. T 
Ontario winter wheat is scarce. Farmers ‘ “ft ° fo . we AVY, ut offerings, ex- makes permits scarce and only limited quan- Wits. eo aS a : 
dine Hive Inclination to inrove delivariha, al = vance positions, hard to find. tities being shipped. Spring wheat millfeed 1 a 8 : <a _ Raced; tren ae e 
Demand also is light. Prices are at cetling i ay es in the hands of resellers and exports allowed only in the case of flour pa a a Se. ke ample; No. 1, f.0.b. Pitts- 
levels. Quotations, April 10;  $1.10@1.11 re Seda aaa | cases reported sold up ground for shipment to nonsterling coun- ourgh, $7.85, bulk. Cl 
bu, f.o.b. shipping points. pa a te y. a ( anadian shorts offered tries, and this means little or none at pres- St. Louis: Prices steady; sales and ship- di 
Wineives: No new oxport business in re Bape an = pio A eetnes unchanged ent. Export permits are worth $12.50@13 ping instructions fair; first grade’ semolina 
pes ; : ne at ceilings; spring bran $46.48, midds. ton. Export prices for millfeed are a little $7.50 bulk, granular $7.30, No. 3 \$7, fancy f 
Canadian flour last week. Domestic trade $46.48, mixed feed $46.48, and red dog weaker at $45@45.50 ton, basis Montreal patent $7.50 pin staal hie . ; . 
moderate, but mills operating to capacity $46.48. freights, Canadian funds. | Domestic ic sms 
2: ‘s a day and seven days a week. All P a wenn “e : er Philadelphia: i eens te 
24 hours a day anc : ” < Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply are at the ceiling; bran $29, shorts $30, , adeiphia: Market quiet and easy, but 
plants booked into July. Mills still mn = light; bran, std. and pure spring $45.65 bid: midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, prices show no important change; No. 1 ve 
page Mogg Re leg ig gon Py’ mt hard winter $45.65, soft winter nominal: mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis. fancy $7.96, No. 1 regular $7.75. ay 
ern scarce and firmly he'd. Quotations, midds,, std.,and flour, red dog, $45.65. Winnipeg: No change in situation; all Buffalo: With the market settling back. ; 
April 10: top patent springs for delivery Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher; supply available supplies taken by feeders in east- demand improved and many sales for April- WwW 
between Fort William and the British Co- very scarce; offerings extremely light; spring ern Canada. Because of the keen demand May shipments made at ceiling; while de- p 
lumbia boundary, $5.30, cottens; seconds, bran and red dog nominal, $44.35. it is doubtful if any will be used in the pon a Age stg Mme pend ~*~ = = 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. Atlanta: Cannot be nt: = mixing of grasshopper poison; bran $28, -daigge mS uyers comtent to clean 
Vancouver: While western Canadian flour practically saan aiieends a prey Bee ny de shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, bs contracts; macaroni preduction remaing 
- , - a; for the territory as horts $26.50: small lot ore > elevat at high level, but signs of its slowing tc 

exporters who ordinarily ship through this a whole current receipts of feedstuffs are shorts 926.00; sma ots ex-country elevator down, back orders finally being filled: trend 
port are finding no immediate prospects of insufficient for trade needs and_ reserve warehouses, $3 extra. firm; supplies only fair; on bulk basis, all- g' 
business along export lines they are never- Stocks of most feeds are yuite low, with Vancouver: Trend steady, with prices rail: No. 1 $7.82, durum fancy patent $7 82, k 
theless looking forward to the expected tre- seme items entirely gone; as soon as feed holding at ceiling levels; domestic demand macaroni flour $7.32, first clear $5.93, second | 
mendous rush of business which will ma- wheat is moving under the new program continues at an increased pace, with pros- clear $4.18, durum granular not quoted M 
terialize when the war situation in the some relief will be afforded except on com- ects of conti io for some time; ong . i : 

; i , : } S  CRESRORION “Tor e ; Chicago: Mills still out of th ket, but 
Pacific becomes clarified. modities for which wheat cannot be sub- dealers report ample supplies for current -eili s i Hy Ser os Soe taereee el 

Shut off from the usual steamship serv- stituted; rapidly improving pastures are also needs and also that shipments from western oe aa prices “> revel, am. 3, eommoline 
ices and now deprived of practically all the  siving some relief; ground rye, barley and mills are coming in satisfactorily now. Cash $7.37, standard No. 1 $7.17. rn 
usual rail transportation facilities for Cen- oats still in demand; bran $47.70@48.10, ear quotations follow: bran $29.80, shorts n 
— and South ee agg oye anes — ae Ss —° std. midds. $47.70 $30.80, and midds. $33.80, with no quota- 1 
flour exporters here have to be content with “443.10, rye midds, 45.50@46, red dog tions on feed flour. 
marking time and making plans for the O 
mare ms ATMEAL MARKETS I 

However domestic flour sales are moving | 
along at a fast clip and the demand is in- ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY W 
en wee ae, eee —— Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Toronto-Montreal: Domestic business in rt 
pool = ne en oe necds. Prices nie peng Mew Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date April 10, and corresponding date of a rolled oats and oatmeal is moderately ac- 7 


' saibtines tans , ae - . tive; no exporting is being done; prices are 
iene bes che Beate pg myth "aoe bn.00 <—Wheat—, -~—Corn—-, -—Oats—., ——Rye— Barley, unchanged. Quotations, April 10: rolled a 
for first patents “$5 for ‘second patents and 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 oats $3.15 per bag of 80 Ibs, in mixed cars; 











ans . ; Baltimore 2,266 7,337 787 671 12 90 112 5 4 oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto- n 
$4.90 for Vitamin B. Ontario pastry flour B le F 7097 . ‘ ; . P 
prices ave steady around $7.50, with sup- — 4 5,107 — 4,707 << 614 425 4,375 3,303 337 247 y+ Ange le nail a 
ies . f ay + o* o. * * oe : ro oats 4 
plies ample. Chicago , 11,636 13,403 11,440 567 1,581 4,808 620 307 oatmeal slackening with warmer weather; h 
+: +s 916 +. +. ee oe os +s no accumulation of supplies and op- 
2. § fs plants op 
Detroit oe 195 2 2 5 4 2 150 295 erating only part time. Quotations, April P 
MILLFEED MARKETS uluth 38,177 34,403 1,901 5,635 276 353 1,544 = 234 10: rolled oats, in 80-Ib sacks, $3.25 in the c 
____Afflo = = L .: +: + . +. ++ . three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 95-!D 
Fort Worth 4,338 9,884 570 117 120 10 97 sacks, 20% over rolled oats 0 
talveston 996 ae wie ae ey a. a es ss ‘ : 
Satahinenn 9'945 Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted of r 
Quotations Tuesday, April 13 Indianapolis 1102 "36 P on 2,412 295 ee: 133 08 ne April 12 at $4.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 2 -0% t 
Minneapolis: No let-up in inquiry, with Kansas City 29,133 6,022 176 418 113 packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. | 
the supply situation tighter, if anything, Milwaukee 1,550 & 118 1,105 1,356 tl 
than before. Jobbers here say they are Minneapolis 5 ‘ 1,040 4,993 1,992 BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
daily combing the Northwest, and consider New Orleans 02 10 on 2 e 
themselves lucky if they uncover a car for New York . 25 oe 40 228 Se seed “k . 
sale. Lack of directions on flour is cur- Afloat ee ee ee ee oe ee eae eomgen, Ciigments and Steck ‘ 
eon ye he ora tea i pacing 245 7 Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed t 
disposing o e KK 5 ay Ke ee ee , eek 
mixed cars. Ceiling limits obtain every- Philadelphia 7 $1 10 38 6 a ey — fer the poh h 
where for any shipment, with some buyers St. Louis 267 2 491 194 — Apri 10, in thousand bushels, w! 
willing to contract now for shipment clear Sioux City 8 ie 10 comparisons: ’ 
through to November-December next, with St. Joseph 5, 128 7 2 : Receipts Shipments Stocks r 
the proviso that if ceilings are advanced Wichita . ee 1 ° ee ee 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
they will pay the increase in effect at time —_— — " Minneapolis .. 384 122 27 29 861 2,547 0 
of shipment. Totals 4,712 4,869 19,738 17,355 5,563 Duluth 28 os 4 .« 1,010 1,026 f 
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. Mr. Arnold’s Ears 











(Continued from page 16.) 

yon get in touch with our consent de- 
cree bureau in Washington? They are 
really nice people. Perhaps you can 
avoid these indictments.” So they get in 
touch with Mr. Arnold and he says (and 
shows that he knows exactly what he is 
doing), “We would like to do that but 
you know the division was rebuked by 
the courts for holding consent decree 
hearings while a grand jury was sitting, 
so the request for such a hearing will 
have to come from you and then you 
will have to agree that everything will 
be secret.” 

Where are we? Is this Russia or 
Germany? Since when do we have star 
chamber proceedings with administrative 
officers in America to determine whether 
or not American citizens shall be crim- 
inally indicted? And now let us see 
what goes on in these star chamber ses- 
sions. They tell the business man how 
his business shall be broken up or how 
it shall be conducted according to their 
ideas, although the laws passed by Con- 
gress make no reference to anything 
like this. Then one of Mr. Arnold’s 
assistants says, “I don’t know how your 
clients have kept out, of jail.’ Another 
assistant says, “You better hurry up. 
The grand jury is in session. They might 
bring in criminal indictments at any 
minute.” 

What kind of a third degree is this in 
a free America? 

But if Mr. Arnold can’t succeed by 
this intimidation and threats and coer- 
cion he has still other weapons. First 
of all, a multitude of defendants, both 
corporate and individual, are indicted. 
Second, a multitude of charges are made. 
These two things guarantee a long and 
expensive trial. To climax all the diffi- 
culties, generally no defendant is ever in- 
dicted at less than 400 to 2,000 miles 
from his place of business. According 
to Thurman Arnold, except by inad- 
vertence, nobody ever commits a crime 
against the anti-trust laws at the place 
where he lives or at or near his principal 
place of business. 

There has been a lot of speculation as 
to how, in the mass trials in Russia, they 
got men to admit to crimes when they 
knew the penalty .was certain death. 
Maybe they got them to confess by threat- 
ening their wives and children with hor- 
rible mutilation or unspeakable indig- 
nities. I don’t know, but I do know how 
Thurman Arnold gets his consent decrees. 
I know that the average American citizen 
who has engaged for a lifetime in a 
reputable business enterprise; who has 
won a good reputation and friendship 
and honor among his neighbors or even 
nationally would rather submit to almost 
anything than accept the alternative of 
having his name blazoned in the news- 
Papers from coast to coast as a man 
criminally indicted by the Department 
of Justice of the United States,—to 
realize that he and his family may have 
to live for months or even years under 
the shadow of this disgrace before he can 
even be vindicated by trial. No wonder 
So many corporate executives, as trus- 
tees for the investments of their stock- 
holders, are forced to this decision—“I 
would rather make a consent decree or 
Plead nolo contendere and take a fine 
of $5,000 or $10,000 than to waste hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of these 
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trust funds in long litigation, to travel 
thousands of miles from my _ business 
and to spend weeks, months or perhaps 
years in consultation with lawyers or 
sitting in a court of law.” 

In the A. & P. indictments just brought 
in at Dallas, Texas, the division alleged 
that all of the evils grew out of the cen- 
tral office in New York, but they had 
to go 1,800 miles away to find a place 
where the company did 1.3% of its busi- 
ness to bring in the indictment. If the 
defendants in that case had to make 
just one trip to Dallas to put in a plea 
of “not guilty” they would have to travel 
65,000 miles. 

The motor car companies of Michigan 
are sued in Wisconsin. The Aluminum 
Company of Pittsburgh is sued in New 
York. The Pullman Company of Chi- 
cago is sued in Philadelphia. The to- 
bacco companies of Carolina are sued 
in Kentucky. The Safeway Company of 
San Francisco is sued in Kansas City. 
Why? That is the record of Thurman 
Arnold’s success through consent decrees 
and nolo contenderes. 

But now let us take a look at another 
class of cases. Let us take the cases 
where an American citizen has the guts 
to fight Thurman Arnold in defense 
of his American rights. Let us take the 
case of the courageous defendant who 
says, “I value my reputation as an 
American citizen; I have done nothing 
wrong; I will not be coerced or intimi- 
dated; I don’t care how far I have to 
travel; I don’t care how long it takes; 
I don’t care what it costs; I am going 
to fight for my rights as an American 
citizen.” 

Now, the record here is very different. 
There have been a total of this class of 
defendants criminally indicted number- 
ing 603. Of these 163 were thrown out 
of the indictments. As to 282 more, the 
court said that the indictment did not 
even state that a crime had been com- 
mitted or that there was no allegation 
of any crime within the jurisdiction of 
the court. Forty-nine were acquitted on 
trial and as to the most of these the 
court said that there wasn’t even any 
evidence of any kind to go to a jury. 
Out of 603 defendants Mr. Arnold was 
able to convict 105. 

I say to you that any county attorney 
in any one of 3,000 counties of the 
United States who had criminally in- 
dicted 494 innocent people out of a total 
of 603 not only could not be district 
attorney but they would run him out of 
the county. 

Just two minutes more, Mr. Chairman 
—just a minute—just a half a minute. 
Imagine if you can a little American 
village with perhaps 100 citizens. Sud- 
dently, without warning, they are attacked 
by the best armed mob of gangsters 
the world has ever known. Taken by 
surprise, totally unprepared, the  vil- 
lagers turn out to fight for their lives. 
A few have antiquated guns, some have 
pitchforks, some only their bare hands. 

In the midst of the battle the village 
marshal suddenly appears and _ says, 
“Forty of you men will have to come 
down to the City Hall. Ten years ago 
you committed a traffic violation.” 

“In Heaven’s name, man,” they say, 
“can’t you see we are fighting for our 
lives? We can’t abandon the defense of 
our homes, our wives and children. We 
can’t go now.” 

“That doesn’t matter at all,” says the 
marshal. “Just stop all this nonsense 
and come with me.” 


I say, Mr. Chairman, that if the only 
way to get rid of that kind of a marshal 
is to promote him to be justice of the 
peace, then God speed the promotion. 
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DEHYDRATION IS CHEMIST’S TOPIC 

Dr. L. V. Burton, of Food Industries, 
talked at the April 6 meeting of the 
New York Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists on the place 
of dehydration in the world food situa- 
tion. 

The nominating committee offered this 
slate of officers: Chairman, M. D. Mize, 
of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc; vice 
chairman, J, H. Karrh, Monarch Chemi- 
cal Co; secretary-treasurer, Gaston Dal- 
by, Ward Baking Co. 

The next meeting will be held jointly 
with the Association of Food Technol- 
ogists. 
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DR. J. C. BAKER ADDRESSES 
CEREAL CHEMISTS’ MEETING 


Minn.—Dr. John C. 
Baker, vice president and director of 
research, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
addre7sed the Northwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists in Minneapolis, April 7. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


Dr. Baker discussed some of the re- 
cent work done in the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Laboratories, studying the action of 
oxidizing agents upon patent flours. 
Physical tests, such as a puncture test 
of purified glutens obtained from fer- 
mented and nonfermented doughs, indi- 
cate that alteration occurs with oxida- 
tion. This same physical test shows dif- 
due to . The 
glutens from the wheats of inferior bread 


ferences wheat variety. 
making properties have a lower punc- 
ture test value. Dough properties are 
affected by oxidation through an almost 
simultaneous series of reactions: 
1—Glutathione or glutathione-like 
compounds in flour are acted upon to 
change gluten and dough 


properties. 


concequent 


2.—Soluble pentosans are acted upon 
to change dough properties, for soluble 
pentosans from most flours can be gelled 
by oxidizing agents. 

3.—Soluble protein is somewhat de- 
creased in amount with mild oxidation 
and increased with heavy oxidation. 

4.—Gluten properties are altered by 
oxidation. The alteration of gluten prop- 
erties can in part account for the changes 
in dough as found in bread making. 
The manipulations of bread making, to- 
gether with proper oxidation and fer- 
mentation provide the means of forming 
gluten films from endosperm particles so 
that gas tight gluten lined gas cells can be 
formed. Emulsification and baking stud- 
ies show further that a favorable uni- 
form bubble structure can be obtained 
in doughs which can be determined by 
density measurements during the mixing 
procedure. In the making of bread one 
can define the greatest perfection of 
the bread making art as a loaf in which 
the crumb shall contain the maximum 
number of cells arranged in the most 
uniform bubble structure. 

Dr. Baker, as a speaker selected by the 
national aszociation, is visiting all of the 
various sectional groups of the chemists’ 
organization. He has addressed chem- 
ists’ meetings at Columbus, Ohio; Fort 
Worth, Texas; Manhattan, Kansas; 
Winnipeg, Minneapolis and Chicago. 
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FREIGHT RATE RISE 
IS REVOKED BY ICC 


General Increase of 7% Granted Last 
Year Will Be Cancelled Effective 
May 15 
C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission April 12 revoked 
the 7% 
granted the nation’s railroads last year 
and estimated to have added $280,000,000 

to their annual revenues. 


Wasuinoton, D. 


general freight rate increase 


The revocation takes effect May 15 
and will be in force until Jan. 1, 1944, 
when the matter may be subject to fur- 
ther consideration. 

The Office of Price Administration and 
other government agencies petitioned for 
the action on the ground the increases 
were inflationary and allowed the car- 
riers to earn unjustifiable wartime prof- 
its. Review of transportation and other 
utility rates was suggested likewise by 
President Roosevelt in his recent anti- 
inflation order. 

The ICC also revoked 10% increases 
on intrastate commutation fares, but be- 
cause these had never been put in opera- 
tion in some states there were no ac- 
curate estimates of the loss in railroad 
revenues. 

The commission did not disturb the 
10% increase granted in standard pas- 
senger fares. These are estimated by 
the Association of American Railroads 
to have boosted total carrier income by 
$85,000,000 annually. 
commutation and passenger rates will 
be held later. 

The decision was by a vote of six to 


Hearings on the 


five. The public notice setting forth the 
ruling pointed out that Joseph Eastman, 
defense transportation co-ordinator who 
is also a member of the commission but 
who usually takes no part in commission 
action, participated in the case when it 
became apparent a tie vote would other- 
wise have resulted. 
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“E” AWARD CEREMONY 

Kansas City, Mo.—Plans for presen- 
tation of the army-navy “E” to Rodney 
Milling Co. April 30 have been nearly 
completed by the army quartermaster 
corps, with Brigadier General Joseph E. 
Barzynski, commandant of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, making the award. 
Lieut.-Commander Nathan Young, Kan- 
sas City, will represent the navy and 
Because 


a9 


present “E” pins to employees. 
the army initiated the award, it makes 
the top presentation. 





OBITUARY ~ + 





FRANK TOMLIN 

Frank Tomlin, traffic manager for the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
died April 8 at his home in Wellington. 
He had suffered from pneumonia and 
had been in a hospital, but he experi- 
enced a relapse after returning to his 
home and died suddenly. He was 44 
years old. 


IVAN Q. FIELDS 

Ivan Q. Fields, manager of the Home 
Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., 
died April 7. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 








All flour quotations appearing in this week’s issue of THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER are, for the sake of consistency, pre- 


sented on a barrel basis. 


In next week’s issue, for the same 


reason, they will appear on the new hundredweight basis which 


is now coming into general use. 


Hundredweight quotations 


received this week are converted to the barrel basis by using 


a multiplier of two.—Eb. 


xk 





U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales routine except for the 
day of the market break, when some mills 
were able to book fairly well. Sales 87% 
of capacity, compared with 32% the pre- 
vious week and 29% a year ago. 

The market dipped sharply and 
found a waiting group of buyers among 
those who did not have themselves com- 
pletely covered. Operating now below the 
ceilings, millers find a more enthusiastic 
response from the trade, which now feels 
it has something to gain by booking, where- 
as before there was no room for an advance. 

Shipping directions beginning to return 
in good volume after a lull. Clears strong. 
Export business light. 

Quotations, April 10: established brands 
of family flour $7.85@8.10, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.05 6.2 ~ $646.20, straight $5.95 
@6.15, first clear $5.05@5.45, second clear 
$4.80@5.10, low grade $4.65@ 4.80. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported domestic 
business fair, 7 quiet, 7 slow and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Buyers’ lack of interest 
reflected in sales, which averaged only 15% 
as compared to 95% last week. Bakers 
took approximately 60% of sales, Opera- 
tions a trifle above last week, with the 
average 85% compared to 83 last week. 
Quotations, April 10, basis 98-lb cottons, 
delivered Oklahoma points: hard wheat 
short patent flour $7.40@8.70 bbl, soft wheat 
short patent $7.40@8.70, standard patent 
$7.20@8.30, bakers extra fancy $6.80@ 6.90, 
bakers short patent $6.65@6.75, bakers 
standard $6.60@6,70, 

Omaha: Not much change noted in sales 
by Omaha mills. Bookings ranged from 
15 to 37% of capacity. Shipping directions 
on former contracts slow. Quotations, April 
10: family fancy $6.70@7.20, family stand- 
ard $6.10@6.60, bakers short $5.90@6.35, 
bakers standard $5.60@ 6.15. 

Wichita: Prices slightly lower, sales from 
30 to 50%, directions from 75 to 100%. 

Hutchinson: Buyers show slightly in- 
creased interest, but bookings hardly ex- 
ceed 50%. A few bakery purchases helped 
with volume. Shipping directions came 
much more freely. 

Salina: Demand improved; however, vol- 
ume not large. Prices about 15c bbl lower. 
Shipping directions only fair, 

Texas: Moderate slowing up of demand, 
noticeable late in March, continues in early 
April, and seems to affect family most; 
some wonder if point rationing of shorten- 
ing is curtailing biscuit making; this is 
a biscuit territory. Volume of total sales 
probably 25 or 30% of capacity; however, 
operations hold around 75% of capacity 
and some expect good pickup in sales after 
some further reductions in bookings. Prices 
about unchanged. Quotations April 9: fam- 
ily flour 48's, extra high patent $7.80@8.20; 
high patent, $7.30@7.70; standard bakers 
98s, 44% or less ash, $6.48@6,58; first 
clears, sacked, $5.60@5.80, delivered Texas 
common points. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: For the third successive 
week, new bookings by spring Wheat mills 
have been on the light side. The holes in 
buyers’ stocks have been filled, anticipated 
needs for 30 to 90 days are covered, and, 
since there is no prospect of any change in 
ceilings in the near future, trade is holding 
off. Some outside interests speak of the 
possibility of lower wheat prices later on, 
and it is possible that these reports may 
be responsible for the present disinterested 
attitude on part of buyers. But unfilled 
business on mill books is represented to be 
well above normal, so present lull is not 
surprising. 

Millers in general are more concerned 
over the absence of shipping directions than 
they are in new buying. But, coming on 
the heels of a comparatively heavy run for 
three or four months past, even this should 
not be surprising. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills for the 
week ending April 10 totaled 45% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 41% a week earlier 
and 15% a year ago. 

Quotations, April 13: established brands 
short patents $6.75@6.80 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.60@6.70, standard patent $6.40@ 
6.50, fancy clear $6.40@6.55, first clear $6.10 
@6.15, second clear $4.80@5.10, whole wheat 
$6.60 @6.70. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: 
trade is still very indifferent, and sales 
continue light and unimportant. Country 
millers, generally, would welcome shipping 
directions more than new business. They 
still have a nice backlog of orders on their 


millers 


Flour 


books, but have been forced to curtail pro- 
duction for lack of directions. This has 
complicated the millfeed situation, leaving 
little for shipment against old contracts 
after milldoor and split car buyers are taken 
care of. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Although a few scattered sales 
are reported, market still dull. Sales show 
a definite falling off as buyers appeared to 
have no interest, but mill agents anticipate 
an improvement in the near future. De- 
liveries good. Family also very quiet; di- 
rections have slowed up. Quotations, April 
10: spring top patent $6.75@7.03, standard 
patent $6.45@6.85, first clear $6@6.55, fam- 
ily flour $8.60@8.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.03, 95% patent $6.45@6.83, first 
clear $5.70@6.62, soft winter short patent 
$6.90@8.60, standard patent $6.80@7.60, first 
clear $6.40@7.05. 

St. Louis: No improvement over recent 
date. Large buyers show no interest. The 
normal run of car lots small. Buying being 
about equally divided by bakers and family 
trade for prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 
Situation on clears unchanged. High pro- 
tein in light demand. Other grades neglect- 
ed. Jobbers report no new developments. 
Trade only taking for immediate require- 
ments. Specifications improved. Quotations, 
April 10: soft wheat bakers straight and 
patent (ceiling prices) $7.80 bbl, cake flour 
$8.95, family soft wheat short patent $7.80 
@ 8.40, straight $7.80@8.40, first clear $6@ 
6.50; hard wheat bakers patent (ceiling 
price) $6.74, family short patent $7@7.50, 
straight and 95% $6.75@6.85, first clear 
$5.25@ 6, spring wheat bakers patent, 
straight and 95% $6.74. 

Toledo: Business with the mills, so far 
as sale of flour is concerned, seems to have 
come pretty much to a stop. For a long 
time soft wheat mills were being squeezed 
and could not make sales on account of the 


low ceiling and high cost of soft wheat. 
Then some relief was obtained, wheat mar- 
ket broke and feed went to the ceiling and 
stayed there. Break in the futures market 
last week might also seem to offer buyers 
of soft wheat flour an opportunity to get 
in again and make some provision for 
future requirements, but it does not appear 
to have been taken advantage of. As 
matter of fact, soft wheat price did not 
break so much as premiums advanced, going 
up to 17%c over Chicago May future. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, April 9, was 
$1.59% @1.60, equivalent to 17@17%c over 
the close of Chicago May future. Flour 
and feed prices sticking close to the ceil- 
ing, and 5c advance in the price of wheat 
would make further sales of flour impossible. 
No flour prices and quotations available. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo: Sales very light in all grades 
and the quiet extended also to directions 
which slowed up. All of this brought about 
a marked reduction in output, with far- 
reaching effects in allied lines of activity, 
principally feeds where demand far ex- 
ceeded available supplies. Possibly the only 
bright part in the picture is clears, which 
are firmer in price as surplus offerings in 
that grade are well cleaned up, and no 
trouble experienced by the mills in finding 
takers for supplies on hand. Trade appar- 
ently could not get excited over anything in 
the news and orders placed previously suf- 
ficient to give it a feeling of security for 
the immediate future. Prices unchanged 
at ceiling. 

Quotations, April 10: spring short patent 
$7.46, spring standard $7.26, spring high 
gluten $7.45, top family patent $9.20, first 
clear $6.75, southwestern short patent $7.36, 
pastry $7.60. 


New York: Only light business reported 
through the trade, as, with an occasional 
exception, brokers find buyers’ interested 
chiefly in a car or two. Lower wheat mar- 
kets weaken interest and the trade is re- 
luctant to come in, but in some cases flour 
prices have been so attractive that scat- 
tered business has developed. The fact that 
high glutens are back in the market again 
is another factor in promoting business for 
this grade has been above ceiling levels 
for so long that buyers are now interested 
in placing additional orders on them, and 
they command the best sales. Spring stand- 
ards also have a comparatively good turn- 
over in view of their cheapness alongside 
recent quotations, while clears hold firmly, 
in some cases as high as the better grades, 
While southwestern high glutens are con- 
siderably below springs, standard patents 
are nearly in line with them; cake grades 
lightly offered; many mills, particularly in 
the East and Midwest, being unable to ob- 
tain wheat. 

Quotations, April 9: spring high glutens 
$7.58, standard patents $7@7.30, clears $6.90 
@7.25; southwestern high glutens $7.05@ 
7.35, standard patents $6.96@7.15; soft win- 
ter straights, $7.35@7.65. 


~—s 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 


Minneapolis 

May July May July 
April «eee 186% 137% 144% 143% 
Aor § .os0 8 143% 142% 
April cose BOOe 35% 142% 141% 
April Sen 142% 142% 
April 12 .... 136% 143% 142% 
April 13 .... 1387 143% 143% 


Seattle 


May July 
April 126 
April a evee cee sees 125% 
April ss en hen 125 
April Heed: “aeee see 125 
PS > Breer sees eee as 
April 


Chicago 


Portland 
May July 


Kansas City 
May July 
136% 
135% 
134% 134% 
134% 135% 
135 135% 
135% 135% 


St. Louis 
May July 
136% cane re 
135% ‘ 


Duluth 

May 
138% 
138% 
137% 
138% 
139% 
139% 


Winnipeg Buenos Aires 


May July Closed 
99% 100% ee . ere enue 
96% 97% os es seen esee 
95% 96% eee eee 

97% 98% 
98% 99% 
99% 100% 





Minneapolis 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


a) OATS ~ 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July May 

100 62% 

100 62% 

100 61% 

100 62% 

100 62% 

100 63% 








= 
Chicago 

July May 
April jaan 3% 86 79% 
April 8 .... 4 85 78% 
April ce. Te 83% 76% 
April ower 84% 77% 
April 12 ..0+ 2 85% 78% 
April “oe? 87 80% 


FLAXSEED———, 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May July July 

305 302% +e 
306% 303% 

305% 302 

305% 302% 

309% 304% 

309% 305 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran . 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


«+++ @40.40 


++++@40.40 


Baltimore 
Spring bran once Bown stays 
Hard winter bran coco @cces 
Soft winter bran sousQbe tee 
Standard middlings* .... ....@,... 
Flour middlingst oveeBeces 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
$....@29.00 
oes + @28.00 


TOTOBte ..cvccces 
gqWinnipeg........ 


*Brown shorts. 


tMinneapolis 
$....@40.40 $37.75@38.25 $. 
-++.-@40.40 37.75@38.25 
37.75 @ 38.25 
+++-@40.40 37.75@38.25 . Brecee 


Philadelphia 
-G45.665 §....G4C.48 S..ccQoece S$ecccG coce 
Re eectanes 
- @ 45.65 «++ »@46.48 
-»@45.65 
- @45.65 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 

$....@.... $....@42.26 
39.00@39.50 ....@.... 
39.00 @ 39.50 «+e. @42.26 
39.00@ 39.50 oe @42.26 


«++-@39.50 ....@42.26 
Cincinnati Nashville 


36.50 @ 37.00 
36.00 @ 37.00 
Boston 


cece o+++@42.90 ....@43.30 
ooo e 42.00 ....@.... 
++++@42.90 ....@43.30 
ooo @43.900 ....@.... 
Middlings 
$....@33.00 


tTuesday prices. 


Lill @ 46.48 
Shorts 
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Boston: Market reaction to thé Presgj- 
dent's freezing order put buyers in a be}. 
ligerent frame of mind toward new flour 
commitments. Bakers now beginning to use 
higher priced flour booked previously and 
are not particularly pleased. Added to this 
is the realization that their hopes for a 
higher price on bread are doomed by the 
Presidential decree. The position of bread 
bakers was accentuated by the general in. 
crease of cake and sweet goods prices yn- 
der MPR 319. Flour commitments almost 
at a standstill. A few scattered sales com- 
ing from those in need of supplies and 
who took advantage of the dip in the mar- 
ket. Such commitments only in minimum 
car lots, total small. Shipping instruc- 
tions not up to previous pace. Mill quota- 
tions 10@20c lower. Quotations April 10: 
spring high gluten $7.60@7.75, short patent 
$7.40@7.55, standard patent $7.20@7.35, first 
clear $6.95@7.05; southwestern short patent 
$7.30@7.40, standard patent $7.10@7.20; 
Texas short patent $7.35@7.45, standard 
patent $7.15@7.25; soft winter patent $7.85 
va straights $7.65@7.80, clears $7.45@ 

Philadelphia: Market unsettled and _ir- 
regular, with weakness developing in sym- 
pathy with the downward movement in 
wheat and prices of most kinds moved to 
lower levels. Uncertain situation at Wash- 
ington mainly responsible for the apathetic 
picture at the moment. Buyers lack con- 
fidence and are very cautious, confining 
operations to an absolute minimum. As 
a result, little business of a volume nature 
accomplished. Listings largely nominal. 
Quotations, April 10: spring wheat short 
patent $7.30@7.45 bbl, standard patent $7.10 
@7.30, first spring clear $6.85@7; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.05@7.25, 95% $6.85@ 
7.10, soft winter straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light, with shipping 
directions correspondingly slow. Very little 
new business handled due to ceiling prices, 
etc. Consumers of all types appear to be 
well stocked for some time ahead and are 
not interested in the market to any ap- 
preciable extent. Price situation more or 
less nominal. Mill agents report sales ex- 
ceptionally spotty. Bulk of business past 
week was handled by hard winter mills. 
Only limited lots of soft winters were 
booked while the market for clears was 
held to small) lots. 

Quotations April 10: spring wheat short 
patent $7.35@7.45, straight $7.20@7.25, tirst 
spring clear $6.75@7, hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.45, straight grade $7.05@ 
7.25, high gluten $7.15@7.45, first clear 
$6.25@6.85, soft winter bakers short patent 
$8.85@9.10, straight grade $6.75@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The week was rather quiet 
with weakness in the wheat market iis- 
couraging buyers as millers are generally 
holding for ceiling prices. Offers to buy at 
prices slightly under the ceilings were re- 
jected by mills. Best sellers southwestern 
hard wheat flours, with a very slight im- 
provement in northern spring wheat flours, 
with the interest shown by local jobbers. 
Purchases small to limited quantities. Mid- 
western and Pacific Coast flours quiet. 
Prices were unchanged to 10c bbl lower in 
a few instances. 

Quotations April 10: hard spring wheat 
(f.0.b. Minneapolis): family patent $6.90@ 
7.10, first patent $6.60@6.75, standard pat- 
ent $6.40@6.55, fancy clear $6.20@6.40, tirst 
clear $5.95@6.15, second clear $5.45@ 5.70; 
hard winter wheat family patent $7.10@ 5 
bakers short patent $6.75@6.80, 95% $1.55 
@6.60, first clear $5.65@6.25, second cleat 
$5.15@5.45; soft wheat short patent $5.10 
@9.10, straight $7.10@7.75, first clear $1.40 
@ 6.75. 


Atlanta: New business continues light. 
Blenders remain sufficiently supplied through 
bookings and show practically no interest 
in making new ones. Shipping directions 
from them light to all right. Family flour 
sales to wholesalers generally on the uiet 
side, as many are loaded. Deliveries slow 
to fair. Bakers placing a few bookings 
here and there, but no large volume of busi- 
ness is reported. Movement on contricts 
fair to good. Prices unchanged. 

Quotations, April 10: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $7.70@7.75, standard patent 
$7.45@7.50, straight $7.35@7.40; hard wheat 
family short patent $7.85@7.90, fancy pat- 
ent $7.45, standard patent $7.45, specia! or 
low grade $7.30; hard wheat low protein 
95%, from the coast, $6.77, bulk; low pro- 
tein 95%, interior $6.70, bulk; bakers short 
patent $7.30@7.50, standard patent $7.30@ 
7.40, straight $7.20@7.30; soft wheat family 
short patent $8.90@9.10, fancy patent $5.50 
@8.70, standard patent $8.50@8.70, special 
or low grade $8.20@8.40; soft wheat short 
patent, bulk basis, $7.70@7.80; soft wheat 
95% $7.30@7.40, bulk; straight $7.20@7.30. 
bulk; fancy cut-off $6.70@6.80, bulk; soft 
wheat straight from the coast, $7.35, bulk: 
self-rising family flour quoted 25c higher: 
enriched 20c higher, 

Nashville; New sales practically nil-—no 
bookings of any size reported. Millers still 
offering freely, but not making concess!ons 
in order to make bookings. Decline in the 
option, together with slow outbound busi- 
ness to the South and Southeast, “slowed 
business up here considerably.’ Local blend- 
ers report merchants, jobbers and reta:iers 
still have ample stocks on hand and s:me 
30-day contracts; therefore, until the «on 
sumers help deplete these stocks, it is be- 
lieved that business will continue on 4 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Bakers report business continues ery 
good; however, few new bookings reported 
as larger bakers still are covered for =ev- 
eral months and smaller bakers picked uP 
an occasional lot as their demands justified 
Shipping directions only fair. 

Quotations, April 10: soft winter famil) 
short patent $8.70@9.20, standard patent 
$8.40@8.70, straight $8.10@8.40, clears $7.6" 
@8.10, hard winter wheat short patent $7.9" 
8.40, standard patent $7.60@7.90. 
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PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remaining very quiet, 
sales down to a minimum. In spite of the 
fact that mills are well booked ahead both 
with domestic and government business, the 
absence of a steady flow of new business 
js causing some concern. Terminal mills 
continue to operate at capacity, government 
shipping instructions are now coming 
through for larger deliveries and moving 
out by water. Domestic deliveries are also 
going out at an improved rate. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, April 10: 
family patent $7.80. 

Portland: The decline in wheat values 
toward the close of the week stopped in- 
terest in the flour market. Before that 
time, interest moderate. Mill grind is heavy 
and mills have as much as they can take 
care of. But future orders are being whit- 
tled down. 

South American subsidy continued at $2 
bbl, with only moderate sales for the week. 

Quotations April 10, f.0.b. mill, 98's, cot- 
tons: hard winters $7.15, bluestem topping 
$7.25, soft wheat straights $6.30, high glu- 
ten $7, cake $7.80, pie $5.95, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.30; whole wheat, 100% 
$6.75, graham $6.15, cracked wheat $6.35. 

San Francisco: Prices unchanged, al- 
though tone is weaker; interest light and 
sales confined to small scattered lots for 
fill-in requirements. Quotations, April 10: 
California family patents $8.80@9, eastern 
family patents $9@9.20, Oregon-Washington 
bluestem blends $7@7.20, northern hard 
wheat patents $7@7.20, pastry $6.35@6.45, 
Dakota standard patents $7.20@7.40, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $7@7.20, Montana spring 
wheat patents $7@7.35, Montana standard 
patents $7@7.20; California bluestem pat- 
ents $6.80@7, California pastry $6.30@6.40. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








All flour quotations appearing in 
this week’s issue of THE NorTH- 
WESTERN MILLER are, for the sake 
of consistency, presented on a barrel 
basis. In next week’s issue, for the 
same reason, they will appear on the 
new hundredweight basis which is 
now coming into general use. Hun- 
dredweight quotations received this 
week are converted to the barrel 
basis by using a multiplier of two.— 
Ed. 

Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Trade 
is showing little or no interest in new 
buying. Directions are none too good either, 
but they are easier to get than on wheat 
four. Pure white rye $4.86@5.06 per 100 
Ibs, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure me- 
dium $4.66@4.86, pure dark $4.16@4.36. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 


$5.25 @5.50, medium $5@5.25, dark $4.50 
@ 4.65. 
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Philadelphia: Trade slow and market 
weak and lower, with offerings more liberal; 
white patent $5.20@5.40. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 25c; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; pure white flour 
$5.53 bbl, medium $5.33, dark $4.93, rye 
meal $5.13. 

New York: Business generally dull; pure 
white patent $5.20@5.60. 

Buffalo: Market quiet, demand poor; 
trend fairly firm; supply adequate; in 98-lb 
cottons: white $5.80, medium $5.60, dark 
$4.20. 

Chicago: Market very quiet, but shipping 
directions good; white patent $4.65@5.05, 
medium $4.45@4.85, dark $4@4.25. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.35, medium 
dark rye $6.40, Wisconsin pure straight 
$7.05, Wisconsin white patent $7.30. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D,.R.FisHer,Mger. BELGRADE,MONT. 








WANTED TO BUY 


Great Western Rolls—9x36, 
9x30 and 9x24. Could use stands 
with good bearings and feeders 
without chills. State style, condi- 
tion, type of bearings and chill 
caliper. Also want to buy any 
size Great Western counter-bal- 
ancing sifter and Nordyke square 
sifter, either 4x27 or 6x17. 

Address Midland Flour Milling 
Co., 2010 Taney Ave., North 
Kansas City, Mo. 











100-Lb UNIT 
of FLOUR SALE 
Changes All Established Procedure 


Packers’ Tallies Stock Records 
Production Reports Sales Records 
Cost Cards Price Lists 
Costs Per Barrel Yields 


Why not simplify all procedure to 
harmonize with the new unit and 
avoid distorted comparisons? 








WANTED: 


WANT ADS 
FLOUR 


Specialist v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, §1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2\%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 

















for Department Manager 


Leading national concern handling 
more than a million barrels of 
flour per year as well as large 





quantities of other cereal products 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


EFFICIENT HEAD MILLER, WELL EDU- 
eated, capable of milling under laboratory 
control, hard or soft wheat; experience 
in mills up to 3,000-bbl; seeks connection 
with progressive mill. Address 6103, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








has unusual opportunity for man 








to head company’s flour and cereal 
Important permanent 
future. 


operations. 
position with 
Prefer graduate cerealist, about 
35-40, with degree from Kansas 
State, Oregon State, Washington 
State or other college or univer- 


post-war 





MILLS FOR SALE 


v 


100-BBL FLOUR MILL AND FEED MILL, 
with 50-h.p. grinder, located at Tipp 
City, Miami County, Ohio. Excellent 
equipment. Must be sold for cash. Write 
Shipman & Shipman, attorneys for Don- 
ald Mohr, executor, Troy, Ohio. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 














sity with accredited cereal depart- ‘ 
ment, Experience should include 
work in flour mill laboratory, flour 
mill operation, flour and by-prod- 
ucts sales covering Midwest and 


Pacific Coast. Securing right man 





is of first importance. And to get 
this man we offer higher salary 














' Vv J 

than generally paid for compara- 
bl iti 1 h I : ROLLER MILLS, SIFTERS, REELS, PURI- 
© position elsewhere. m your fiers, scourers, dust collectors, percentage 


Richardson Ma- 
2d St, Minneapolis, 


feeders, bran dusters. 
chinery Co., 1901 N. 
Minn. 


letter state age, education, em- 
ployment history, draft status and 
other information you care to sub- 





mit. Replies confidential but may 
be made through a third person 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 

WANT TO BUY ALLIS CHILLS, 10x30 AND 
10x36. Address 6102, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














if you prefer. Address Box 6079, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 























THE W. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Food Distribution Service 
New York Metropolitan Area 


FOR ALL FOODS SOLD TO 


Wholesale and Retail Grocers 
Both Large and Small Bakers 


Will act as broker or merchandiser. 
Operate own warehouse in which stocks can be carried. 
Also have own experienced and specialized sales organization. 





Address 6091, The Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 














CLEAR 


— Flour — 





The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—‘“Flourists”’ 
205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 






















We I ge dee 
"| eae 
| Country-Milled a s 
“from Country-ran | ee 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein | 
Turkey Wheat | 
Country. | 
INDEPENDENT | 
| OWNER 
| MANAGED 














a” ©“Yre 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


’ PHERSON, KANSAS * 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. S. Branch Assets........ 


Capital Deposited in U. S. 


Surplus for Protection of Policyholders . haces 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











TTT TT TTT ee. nd 


cocccces $00,000 
«ee. 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street 7 - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


Daily Capacity 
4,400 bbls Flour 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
— Millers of — 


Commercial Feed 
250 tons daily 


HIGH PROTEIN PURE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








are enriched 
with vitamins 
and miner- 
als —if you 
specify 


Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 


and Stamps 


FLOUR MILLS 
MICHIGAN 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
* WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








ACME 
UAKERS SHORT PATENT 
OUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 


GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 





Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
———— 





Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 














Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 9, 1943, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 

Semi-public ter- 

minals 

Private terminals 
Winter storage 

afloat 2,783 - “ 273 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


1,352 11,442 13,734 
“% 74 3 





Totals 99,608 1,352 11,516 14,010 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster . 17,316 = 65 45 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators 5,606 a 17 
Churchill . 
Victoria 
Prince Rupert 





Totals 138,363 1,352 11,599 
Year ago 168,996 691 1,681 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,146 19 880 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 





Totals 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Rail } 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 





Totals 14 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-April 9, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 60,367 2,584 94,357 29,027 
All other’ public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ss 487 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-April 9, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 87,962 1,459 30,694 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. i, ae 418 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 

afloat at the principal markets of the United 

States at the close of the week ending 

March 27, 1943, and March 28, 1942, as re- 

ported to the United States Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 

Canadian 

—American— -—in bond— 

Mch.27 Mch.28 Mch.27 Mch,28 

1942 1943 1942 

§ 237,777 3,964 13,494 

60,973 ese eet 

5,893 405 

17,551 1,099 

) 8,324 183 

Flaxseed 3,849 298 ~_ 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 

Canadian markets March 27 (figures for cor- 

responding date a year ago given in paren- 

theses): wheat, none (215,000 bus); corn, 

3,096,000 (2,322,000); oats, none (5,000); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 


1,437 





Bonded Grain in the United States 

Bonded grain in the United States April 

10, in bushels (000s omitted): 
Wheat 

Baltimore 163 
Boston 990 es 2 
Buffalo 9 281 196 
Duluth aie 181 ‘ 
Milwaukee es 
New York 

Afloat 
Philadelphia 


Oats Rye Barley 


36 
147 


Totals y 462 196 
April 3, acc: eee 510 196 
April 11, 942... 3, o 320 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on April 12, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
1,110 840 360 960 1,200 
2,400 1,560 480 3,480 1,560 
480 1,680 .. 2,040 120 
600 o* is 480 
Totals .. 4,590 4,080 810 
*Delivered in Chicago. 


April 
May 


6,960 2,880 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
— Week ending = 
Mch. 27. April3 April 10 
Five mills .. 19,879 18,443 *14,279 
*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 10, in tons, with comparisons: 

-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
12,870 
2,975 


Minneapolis ... ons Sane 
Kansas City .. 900 1,375 
Philadelphia .. 340 240 
Milwaukee owe 004 


6,900 
4,025 


3.120 2,940 
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CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out. 
standing flours made in Minnesota, 
A perfect flour, laboratory con. 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO, 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis 


Leading Patents 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory 
Controlled 








““Gooch’s Best” | 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Our 94th year 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbar 





DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
YUKON, OKLAHOMA 





— 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co: 


Kansas City, Missouri 





















$Ota. 
con- 
ners 
‘ions 
they 
able 


nost 










CO. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 























Pie 














Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 

FAMILY FLOUR ; 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS co. 
t. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 


1,500 BARRELS DaILy 











Flour Preferences 
Show Little Change 
in Milwaukee Study 


Practically no change in the Milwaukee 
flour distribution picture is shown in the 
annual Consumer Analysis of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, just off the press. 

Consumer preferences for brands of 
regular flour remain relatively stable for 
the past three years. 

The average monthly consumption of 
flour per family dropped to 11.2 lbs in 
1943, compared with 12.2 lbs reported 
used in 1942, 11.9 in 1941, 14.6 in 1940 
and 16.4 in 1988. 

Coincident with the decline in average 
consumption of family flour in Milwau- 
kee was an increase in the preference for 
the 5-lb package, which gained from 
28% of the total in 1942 to 33.7% in 
1943. At the opposite extreme, the 49-Ib 
sack also increased from 7.1% to 8%. 
The 10-lb and 241/%-lb sizes were less 
popular in 1943. Purchases of 10-lb 
units dropped from 10.2% in 1942 to 
9.7% in 1943. The 241,-lb size was down 
from 54.6% to 48.3%. 

Practically all, 98%, of Milwaukee 
families bought some family flour. 

The prepared cake flour study showed 
57.1% of the families as users, compared 
with 58.6% in 1942. Among the 25 
brands on the Milwaukee market, Swans- 
down had 60.2% of the 1943 business 
and 60.8% a year earlier. 

Some 52.4% of Milwaukee families 
bought prepared pancake flours as 
against 46.7% in 1942. 

Some of the changes are a reflection 
of wartime trends in living habits. For 
example, about 5% more families had 
women employed -this year than last. 
Likewise, home baking was somewhat 
less in one third of the families reporting. 

The survey was taken in January, 1943. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





GRAIN ALCOHOL PLANT IN OREGON 

Heppner, Orecon.—An industrial al- 
cohol plant for the manufacture of grain 
alcohol will be established in Heppner, 
Oregon, in the Columbian basin, by 
Grain Products, Inc. This plant, the 
first alcohol unit of the company, will 
utilize approximately 300,000 bus of 
wheat a year, and will produce 2,000 
gallons of alcohol in addition to 10 tons 
of high protein livestock feed each day. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. M. HIBBS RESIGNS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Ernest M. Hibbs, 
for 21 years manager of the millfeed de- 
partment for the B. C. Christopher Co., 
Kansas City, has resigned, effective 
April 15. Mr. Hibbs, anxious to pre- 
serve his good humor, says that job- 
bing operations between the several feed 
ceilings are too hard on the blood pres- 
sure. He has no immediate plans for 
the future, and for the time will look 
after his other business interests. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


*% “E” Awards »*% 


The Army-Navy production award has 
been given to the following industrial 
establishments for excellent performance 
in war work: American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Corp., (American Powder Di- 
vision): the Armour Laboratories, (di- 
vision of Armour & Co.): and E. O. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., (Morgan- 
town Ordnance Works). 
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Wincotp 


Wheat and Rye 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality 


and 


Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 














— am D 
AMERICAN 

MEDICAL 
ASS 
7 


Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 


PURITY 


GREAT WEST - 


1 


THREE STARS 


BATTLE - 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Sp 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


a 





UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 














BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 
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Canada’s 


Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Pere eres ere eoeoerrererrreeeee 








Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


SSSSSSSSSSS FPP GGG SPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


> 


oldest and largest 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 22 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e e 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Cables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 














The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 


Grain Exch Winni 


Pes 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 














MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER, Ltd. 
TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘COATSPER”’ 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 
**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 











THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








—esoeoeorereorerreoreoererrerrereeroeerreeeororeorvorrrervrovrvrorerreeee- SOOO 6 SOOO REESE 








FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$2.00 per year 

118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 








Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Canadian Sqm 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


" APPLETON & OOX, INC., 


ts 
111 John Street, New York 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshew,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 




















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















| 


Mn 
. 





¢ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS’ (ial CABLE CODES 
Montreal Sree USED 
‘Swe 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


, 7 ry A 


a 
= “es 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















<==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF You =F 


~ gure 4 - yuTe J 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 ¥ 4 


( 7 - , 
F_ A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited | a 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


s to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Ca nailien Spring and Winter Whe at Flou 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” / ° 
cue stn "Wau” nn STAMARYS, ONTARIO, CANADA Aames Michardson & Sons 
Z / M / T & a 


Grain | erchants Shippers and Exporters 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. weussece - cauana 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 
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‘Well Planned Displays 











(Continued from page 4.) 

market type food store dramatized flour 
merchandising somewhat by making a 
unique price placard for his flour de- 
partment. He had a window display 
man make him a large building board 
panel cut and painted like the two open 
pages of a book. This panel measured 
two feet in depth by three feet two 
inches in width. Across the top of one 
page was written, “Use Good Flour” 
and across the top of the opposite page 
in big block letters, was “For Best Bak- 
ing Results.” 

On the two open pages of the mam- 
moth book was a list of the flour brands 
and sizes . . and opposite each size 
was a small black square on which the 
price of the particular brand and size 
were written. 

Two small wires from the ceiling held 
this book placard suspended over the 
flour department and not only served to 
attract attention to the flour stocks but 
to perform the useful service of being 
a price and size chart. By having the 
prices written on the small black squares, 
price changes could be made without 
spoiling the entire panel. 

Small stores, too, are now coming into 
their own with good flour volume. It 
used to be that many of the small com- 
munity stores sold only bread, milk, fresh 
meats and produce and things that the 
housewife could run across the street to 
buy . . . but now instead of going to the 
large distant stores for most of their 
food supplies, many women are walking 
to the community store for all of their 
food requirements; hence, the rise in 
flour sales in many small stores that for- 
merly sold very little flour. 

Rural stores have always sold a large 
volume of flour. Gasoline rationing has 
curtailed trips to the country stores by 
farmers to some extent which means less 
bakery bread sold by these stores in 
some instances and more flour; but of 
even more importance, a number of rural 
merchants have explained that the farm 
labor shortage has caused farmers and 
rural people to visit their stores less 
often as these rural people have to do 
their own milking and other farm work 
with the result that home baking has 
increased with these customers. 

Good displays are effective in any type 
or size food store. The mill representa- 
tive will do well now to give grocers 
some suggestions on displaying flour, for 
with many foods being curtailed and 
rationed, flour is the only staple that is 
dependable and any retailer can adver- 
tise, display and merchandise this food 
with assurance that his stocks will be 
ample. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PROMPT CAR HANDLING URGED 
Minneapouis, Minn.—In order to ex- 

pedite movement of boxcars, the North- 
west Shippers Advisory Board is ask- 
ing receivers of freight to promptly un- 
load cars, remove braces, if any, and 
clean out dirt and rubbish. This will 
obviate switching cars to cleaning and 
repair tracks. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ELA§ ATOR MANAGERS NAMED 

MinNEAPotIs, Minn.—New managers 
of houses appointed by Peavey Eleva- 
tors are: Clifford F. Remily, at Turton, 
S. D; Felix T. Murray, at Vayland, 
S. D; Walter W. Ott, at Luddon, N. D; 
and Albert H, Luedtke, at Junius, S. D. 





SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


6,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 





1209 Statler Bldg. 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Some bakers like one of these three splendid 


They are dif- 





flours and some like another. 
ferently milled for different breads and for- 
mulas. But they are exactly alike in their 
being milled from the most carefully selected 


wheats by precision methods and the most 


watchful safeguarding of every milling detail. 
The Baker Has the Last Word 
* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Its 


BIN 


is oe 
SS. 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'*Makes‘the‘Best*Rye*Flour’’ 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 











CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 


BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


© 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


is fully air con- 
controlled for 
Full 


laboratory control plus Dakota 


ditioned and 


humidity and temperature. 


hard spring wheat completes the 





picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 




















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














"¢ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
yt Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 












Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 

































A CLASSIC 


Assigned to scout patrol in World 
War No. 1, Pat and Mike provided 
themselves with a cowhide. Both of 
them crawled into it and were grazing 
along in cow fashion; they moved closer 
and closer to the enemy lines. 

They were gloating over the apparent 
success of their trick when Pat who had 
the front end stopped short. “Let’s get 
out of here,” he whispered. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Mike. 

“What’s wrong?” cried Pat in muffled 
anguish. “It’s a Heinie with a milk 
pail!” 


SATISFIED? 

Mad Wife (to late husband)—What 
time does the clock say? 

Quite Plastered Husband—lIt 
“tick tock” and doggies shay “bow-wow” 
and cows shay little 
pushy cats shay “meow-meow.” Now you 
satisfied ? 


shay 


“moo-moo” and 


¥ ¥ 
FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
“What 
broke into your home?” asked Mr. Purvis 
of his neighbor. 
“My wife’s relatives yelled, ‘We were 
here first!’ and chased them out.” 


happened when the burglars 


¥ ¥ 
NOT ANY MORE 
Corporal—You know, Private Squirt, 
he shows all his teeth when he smiles— 
his false teeth are the pride of. his life. 
Captain—Not any more. The other 
day he got in a fight and got smacked 
in the jaw—and 
pride. 


swallowed his false 
¥ Y¥ 
THAT WOULD BE NICE 

“Yes, your honor, I want to change 
my name from Jones to Waldorf-As- 
toria.” 

“But why do you want to assume 
that long name?” 

“Well, your honor, my wife and I de- 
cided it would be nice if we had the 
same name as on our bath towels.” 
¥ 





v 
OH, WHAT A DIFFERENCE A LETTER MAKES! 

A rookie in the cavalry was told to 
report to the lieutenant. 

“Private Rooney,” said the officer, 
“take my horse down and have him 
shod.” 

For three hours the lieutenant waited 
for his horse. Then, impatiently, he 
sent for Rooney. 

“Private Rooney,” he said, “where is 
that horse I told you to have shod?” 

“Omigosh!” gasped the private, grow- 
ing pale around the gills. 
shod?” 


“Did you say 


¥ ¥ 
DEPENDENTS 
Crook—I hope you will be lenient with 
me, Your Honor. I have a good many 
dependent on me for support. 
Judge—Children? 
Crook—No, Your Honor—detectives. 
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GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 


Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portlan:! 














GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 











ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 


Needs 
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FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
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High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 

















A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 


Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 





SPECIALIZED FLOUR SERVICE 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 


Ka 
A FLOUR FOR 





Dwinht Bldg. 
nsas City. Mo 


EVERY PURPOSE 











WYMORE eo 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


NEBRASKA 




















































































































HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cates 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 
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BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ks of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
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Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 
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ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miture Co., Inman, Kan. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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HE’S DEVELOPED A 13,000-MILE 


That extra slice of bread he’s reaching for got its start 
on the plains of Kansas, 13,000 miles from his present 
(censored) location. But the more significant fact is 
that, two years ago, he might not have reached for an 
extra slice at all! Uncle Sam is finding that he consumes 
twice as much bread in service as he did in civilian life. 

Here in America, too, wherever men and women are 
working harder, they are learning to “eat heartier”, 


and are getting a greater proportion of the energy they 


cach! 


need from bread and other products made from flour. 


A continuing preference for products made from 
white flour is deeply rooted in American eating habits. 
Today, the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly white 
and well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write; NA-04 





Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 
the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you like 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 

Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote... the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you’re 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 


That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we'd last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 





